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SCENES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


CAVE OF ADULLAM, NEAR BETHLEHEM. 


WirH the first book of Samuel we 
come to a broader field of action: the 
movement of history is more imposing 
and heroic than in the book of Judges. 
Men of a grander type come into view. 
Yet there are few points which need 
more than a brief allusion; we have 
already surveyed the whole of Palestine 


proper in so much detail, and have en- 
countered the names of so many impor- 
tant places, that we may pass rapidly on. 

In a former passage I have alluded 
to the loss of the ark, anticipating the 
narrative of 1st Samuel; I have spoken 
of the fatal effects experienced by the 
Philistines during the seven months that 
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they retained it, and of its return to Beth- 
shemesh and Kirjath-jearim, two places 
lying west and north-west of Jerusalem, 
in the rolling country intervening be- 


tween the hill country of Judah and the © 


Philistine plain. 

The three great characters who come 
into view in 1st Samuel, are Samuel him- 
self, Saul, and David. The careers of 
Samuel and Saul are portrayed in full, 
and that of David till his period of per- 
secution ended, and he could*take his 
rightful place before the people. Many 
of the places mentioned in connection 
with the lives of these three great lead- 
ers are not now to be identified; yet 
where light is needed to make the moral 
intent of the narrative clear, we have all 
the requisite insight into the details and 
coloring of the book. We do not know 
where the birth-place of Samuel was; 
that Ramah or Ramathaim-zophim, so 
often mentioned, has thus far defied the 
search of all investigators ; nor are the 
most probable inferences of sufficient 
value to warrant my even alluding to 
them here. So, too, that wandering 
course of Saul, in search for his asses, 
brings us in contact with some famil- 
jar names, —the grave of Rachel, near 
Bethlehem, and Bethel; but, beside these, 
we get no clue to the tract which he 
wandered over. Yet here are data 
enough, and they probably present the 
extreme points, north and south, between 
which his rovings lay. With these in 
view we can read the obscure names of 
Shalisha, Shalim, Zuph, Zelzah, and 
the oak of Tabor (mistranslated plain of 
Tabor, and beyond question without re- 
lation to the noted mountain of that 
name), and they need not perplex us, for 
the purport of the story comes out full 
and clear, in spite of this geographical 
indistinctness. So, too, with Samuel’s 
signal victory over the Philistines at the 
place where he raised the great stone 
Ebenezer, though the place is unknown, 
yet as we read that it was between Miz- 


pah and Shen, we know that it must 
have been not far from the lower open- 
ing of one of those defiles which lead 
from the district north of Jerusalem down 
to the Philistine plain. So, too, though 
we do not know whether that cave of 
Adullam,* where David found refuge, 
and hid from the band of Saul’s emissa- 
ries, lay in the district south-east of 
Bethlehem, near the Frank Mountain, or 
near the ancient city of Adullam, in the 
rolling country south-west of Jerusalem, 


™* Rey. A. Bonar, in his ‘‘ Palestine for the Young,” 
from which our illustration is taken, says : — 

“The cave of Adullam was not very far from Engedi, 
and was very near the birthplace of David. Though 
not quite certainly, yet with very great probability, this 
cave has, of late years, been identified with one near 
Bethlehem ; and if this be correct, David, from his 
earliest years, would know it as a place of resort. 
When a boy, he and his youthful companions would 
often scramble up to its entrance and make acquaint- 
ance with its general character, little aware of its pre- 
destined. connection with the future history of some 
of their party. 

“This caverned spot is near a village called Khurei- 
tun, a name which has been supposed to be a remnant 
of the old “‘ Hareth” (x Sam. xxii. 5), a village with a 
forest near it, — that very forest helping to make the 
region the more inaccessible. The cave is reached 
only by climbing a precipitous ascent, the full hight of 
which is a thousand feet. Half way up you find a 
slope that leads off toa ledge of rocks; along this 
ledge you must walk for half a mile, sometimes creep- 
ing under projecting crags, sometimes over them; at 
one time stepping over a gap, at another, pressing 
through a fissure, all the while conscious that you have 
nearly six hundred feet of perpendicular rock below 
you! When you reach the entrance at the end of this 
ledge, you find it guarded by two masses of rock, over 
which you make your way into the cavern, and are 
soon lost in an innumerable succession of chambers. 
Each of these chambers is a sort of hall, in which you 
might imagine the rocks to be gothic pillars, they are 
so arranged. The whole of this mountain of rock 
seems to be honey-combed ; it is all natural excava- 
tion. Noone has explored more than five hundred 
yards of it, though the natives believe that the cave 
reaches as far south as Hebron. Some of the cham- 
bers are only a few feet high, others are like the in- 
side of a church. It was here, we believe, that David 
found a safe retreat from Saul. It was here he was 
led by the Holy Ghost to write Psalm cxlii., ‘ A prayer 
when he was in the cave.’ It was here, too, that he 
longed for a drink of water from the well of Bethle- 
hem, remembering, no doubt, the quiet, unanxious 
days of boyhood when he wandered at his will, and 
slaked his thirst at that well as he returned from ram- 
bling over wild, romantic crags. 
Sam. xxiii. 11.” 


1 Chron. xi. 153.2 
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and at the western base of the hill country ; 
yet the story of his persecution, and his 
painful exile and long hiding from the 
light, would hardly gain new vividness 
were we acquainted with the precise 


scene of his sufferings. We know enough 
of that southern tract to follow the gen- 
eral course of David in his repeated 
flights from Saul, and there stands no 
insuperable difficulty in the way to pre- 
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vent all the unanswered questions being 
answered hereafter. 

But respecting such momentous bat- 
tles as that of Saul and Jonathan with 
the Philistines at Michmash, and of 
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Saul with the same nation on the plain 
of Esdraelon, where the Israelitish king 
came to higtragic end; respecting such 
border warfare as that of David with the 
Amalekites of the desert country south 
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of Palestine ; respecting the help extend- 
ed by Saul to the men of Gilead, when 
the latter were threatened with an Am- 
monite invasion; respecting the geo- 
graphical details involved in David’s con- 
test with Goliath of Gath, no future inves- 
tigation can do more than to fill in the 
minute details of a picture which is now 
quite perfect. 

Look, for a moment, at the appeal 
made by the men of Jabesh-gilead for 
help against the approaching Ammonites. 
Just where Jabesh was we do not know 
with absolute certainty ; yet it is identi- 
fied, with great probability, with a mod- 
ern village known as Ed Deir, on the 
south side of a wady known as Jabes, 
running eastward from the Jordan near 
the eastern side of the plain of Jezreel or 
Esdraelon, and extending up into the 
massive Gilead range. We can see the 
messengers crossing the Jordan atthe ford 
at that place, and dashing across the hill 
country of Ephraim and Benjamin, till 
they reached Gibeah, a few miles north 
from Jerusalem. We can appreciate the 
tremendous energy and determination in- 
volved in Saul’s answer, “To-morrow, by 
that time the sun be hot, ye shall have 
help.” We know how signally he fulfilled 
his promise ; and some of us may re- 
member the faithful love of those rescued 
Gileadites, which wrought itself out in 
deeds when Saul was no more, and his 
unburied body, after lying where he fell, 
on the Gilboa range, between the Jez- 
reel plain and the Jordan, was taken by 
the Philistine conquerors and fastened to 
the walls of Beth-shean, the great city in 
the pass from Jezreel to the Jordan. 
You may remember that the people of 
Jabesh crossed the river, took down the 
body, carried it to their own city, and 
buried Saul’s ashes among their own 
dead. Let this loyalty, this unforgetting 
gratitude, be always set to the credit of 
the men of Jabesh-gilead. 

The pursuit, traced in a former article, 
of Joshua from Gilgal up the méuntain 


pass to Ai, Gibeon, and Beth-horon, 
makes it unnecessary to follow in detail 
the character of the great battle between 
Saul and Jonathan and the Philistines 
at Michmash. This formidable people 
had poured into the very heart of the 
Benjamite country, and taken possession 
of one of the towns at the head of the 
Wady Suweinit, a gully which is about 
a mile wide at Michmash, but which 
narrows to a mere ravine as it runs 
steeply down to Gilgal and the Jordan 
plain. The Israelites were in dismay 
and were flying across’ the Jordan in 
their terror, while Saul and the main 
army were at Gilgal. Never had the 
Philistines been so bold before. The 
contest had hitherto been an irritating 
border warfare ; now the foe had struck 
boldly up the hills, dragging their char- 
iots with them. Yet Jonathan, evidently 
a valiant and wary young man, was equal 
to the occasion. Large numbers of the 
Israelites advanced up the wady, and 
found themselves lurking-places in the 
caves and recesses which abound in that 
wild region. The main army advanced 
with Saul and Jonathan up the regular 
road from Gilgal and Jericho to Jerusa- 
lem, and so reached Gibeah by this 
short detour. The Philistines were at 
this time in possession of Michmash, 
the place where Saul had withdrawn but 
a few days before. Jonathan had al- 
ready gained a decisive advantage over 
the Philistines at Geba, the present Je- 
ba, south of Michmash, a mile distant 
from it, and at Michmash, the gate of 
the ravine. Saul remained at Gibeah, 
three miles farther south, the modern 
Tuleil el Fal, where he could havea 
good view of the Philistine camp at 
Michmash. He could see the Philistine 
spoilers issue from the place and go out 
in three different directions to rob his 
own people, —northward to Ophrah, the 
modern Et Tayibeh, on a hill four miles 
north-east of Bethel, westward to Beth- 
horon, and eastward down the wady to 
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the valley of Zeboim, unquestionably the 
Jordan plain. Southward they could 
not go, for there were Saul and Jonathan 
with the army. Two great rocks seem 
to have lain in the wady between Geba 
and Michmash, their names preserved 
faithfully, Bozez and Seneh. Issuing 
from behind them, Jonathan and his ar- 
mor-bearer wrought their great deed. 
Coming upon the Philistines single-hand- 
ed in the dim light of dawn, as we learn 
from Josephus, the audacity of the at- 
tack paralyzed the Philistines, and Jona- 
than pressed on with the impulse and 
irresistibleness of a thousand men, car- 
rying dismay throughout the camp. Saul, 
watching at Gibeah, perceived the confu- 
sion, and knew that a conflict must be 
raging there. Quickly ascertaining that 
Jonathan was missing, he pressed on to 
the scene with his men, and at the same 
time the Israelites emerged from their 
hiding-places and rushed against the foe. 
The Philistines could not use their char- 
iots, their chief reliance, and were ut- 
terly discomfited. Onward the Israel- 
ites pressed, their enemies flying to 
Beth-horon, and the same pass which 
had, in Joshua’s time, seen the flight of 
the Canaanite kings, and the same valley, 
Ajalon, which had witnessed the moon’s 
impressive halt, now looked upon the 
downward rushing of those beaten and 
humiliated Philistines. 

Another contest with the Philistines, a 
short time subsequently, brings a new 
hero on the field, and invests him with 
the wondrous charm which always at- 
tends great results which issue from ap- 
parently trivial sources. Fitly the scene 
lies not far from Bethlehem, — the birth- 
place of David. The Philistines were 
advancing from Gath up into.the hill 
country, not by the passes they had usu- 
ally chosen, north-west of Jerusalem, 
but by the valley of Elah, the modern 
Wady Sumt, which runs from the bor- 
der of the hills west of Bethlehem to- 
ward Ekron and the sea. The city of 


Socoh is to be identified, with good de- 
gree of certainty, with the modern Su- 
weikeh, on the southern slopes of the 
wady, but the site of Azekah is less 
sure. Yet the general character of the 
contest is clear. The Philistines were 
determined to march up into the land of 
Judah, and under the championship of 
Goliath, that hugeedescendant of the old 
race of Anakim, they felt themselves 
unassailable. In the bed of the torrents 
which after the winter rains pour down 
that ravine, David found the pebble 
which was to be of such effective service. 
At the bottom of the pass where the side 
wadies leave the main gully is the proba- 
ble scene of the encounter. The death 
of Goliath brought immediate panic upon 
the Philistines. They fled precipitately 
to Gath and Ekron, the men of Judah 
pursuing them, and raising their wonted 
battle-cry, and a complete rout pre- 
vailed. 

Of the places which formed the re- 
treats of David during the next few 
years, till the death of Saul ended the 
jealousy which sought the young man’s 
life, little need be said. Naioth in Ra- 
mah is subject to the same uncertainty 
which rests upon the site of Ramah. 
Nob, the city whose priest Ahimelech 
showed kindness to David, in giving 
him and the young men with him the 
shew bread, and which was so wickedly 
destroyed by Saul with all its people, lay 
on the high plain north of Jerusalem. 
The cave of Adullam, as has been indi- 
cated previously, is not yet identified ; but 
that famous grotto, which long served as 
a sure retreat, either lay south-east of 
Bethlehem, near the Frank Mountain, 
or near the city of Adullam, at the west- 
ern base of the hill country of Judah. 
Keilah (identified with the modern Kila), 
the place rescued by David from a Phil- 
istine attack, lay on the road from He- 
bron north-west. Ziph, another retreat 
of David, was about three miles south of 
Hebron, the hill on which it stood still 
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bearing its ancient name. Carmel, the 
place of the penurjous Nabal’s great 
possessions, was about three miles south 
of Ziph, and wears its old name, although 
generally written Kurmul. Maon, the 
home of Nabal, its name only corrupted 
into Maan, is close by Carmel ; while Zik- 
lag, the city given to David by Achish, the 
king of Gath, lay in the desert country 
south of Judah. Its location has often 
been guessed, but not yet satisfactorily 
identified. It lay unquestionably in the 
heart of the Amalekite country. The 
names of places to which David sent 
portions of the spoil which he took from 
this barbarous tribe, and which are given 
in 1 Sam. xxx. 27-31, have mostly been 
identified in the domain of Simeon, or 
the southern portion of Judah. 

There remains but one more scene in 
the 1st book of Samuel before the life of 
David opens upon its larger and grander 
stage. That scene, in which, indeed, Da- 
vid does not actually appear; — the bat- 
tle-field on which Saul met his death, — 
takes us back to that incessant witness 
of carnage, the plain of Jezreel. Not 
very far from the place where Barak de- 
feated Sisera, the Philistines defeated 
and slew the first Hebrew king. The 
Israelites took possession of the high- 
land where the spring is still to be seen 
that once supplied the city of Jezreel. 


A little farther to the south-east lies the 
low, bare ridge known as Gilboa. The 
Philistines, with their chariots, took their 
stand in the plain at a place known as 
Aphek. David, out of favor with Saul, 
was with the Philistines, and was trusted 
by the king of Gath, his special friend 
and protector; but the other Philistine 
princes distrusted the fidelity of the 
young Hebrew, and, fearing that he 
would desert during the battle, insisted 
that he should withdraw from the field. 
The battle must have been closely con- 
tested, but the chariots of the Philistines 
could do fatal service, and not all of 
Saul’s energy nor fierce determination 
could save him. The Israelites fled to 
the hights of Gilboa, whither the chari- 
ots could not follow them ; but the panic 
was too great to be stayed, and the He- 
brew king fell by his own hand, rather 
than be led to Philistia in the disgrace 
of captivity. Jonathan, the friend of 
David, fell on the same field. This is 
hardly the place to say it, yet it may be 
excused if J express the conviction that 
nowhere in the whole career of David 
does his character appear grander than 
in that lofty dirge in which his tender 
love, his magnanimity, his loyalty to the 
dear memories of past days, are mingled 
with pity, grief, and dismay. 2 Sam. 
1. 17=27. 


THE PLEASURE-SEEKER. 


’ BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 


A BUTTERFLY flew, on idle wing, 
From flower to flower, one day ; 

He supped from the lily, he sipped the rose, 
And drank from the tulip gay. 

He danced in the sun, with never a thought 
Of shelter, provision, or pelf; 

His only idea was where, and how, 
He best could enjoy himself! 


. | 
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II. 
A wise little ant—a motherly soul — 
Was working, that self-same day, 
And patiently toiling back and forth 
From the grain-stack, over the way. 
The sun was hot, and the road was long 
To the place where she kept her hoard ; 
But she knew the winter would soon be here, 
And she wanted her house well. stored. 


Il. 
A busy old bee, with murmuring buzz, 
And a jacket of yellow plush, 
Was gathering honey, as fast as he could, 
From the blossoms on plant and bush. 
He hummed to himself, in an absent way, 
As the busiest people will, 
And never stopped work, from break of day, 
Till the sun was behind the hill. 


IV. 
A bright little bird, with breast of red, 
And the sweetest song in the world, 
Was hopping about, near the brooklet’s bed, 
Where the long green flags are unfurled ; 
With a stick, or a leaf, or a bit of mud, 
Away every minute he’d fly, 
And whither he carried his little load, 
Perhaps we shall see, by and by. 


v. 
A dear little child, with a loving heart, 
Was helping mamma, that day ; 
He listened to every word she said, 
And quickly ran to obey. 

He willingly laid his playthings down, 
And thought no more of his toys, 
For helping mamma when she was sick 
Was the sweetest of all sweet joys. 


VI. 
The sunny hours flew happily by 
To the workers, in useful employ ; 
But they weighed like lead on the butterfly, 
Who was trying so hard to enjoy. 
When night had come, the wise little ant, 
Who feared neither sun nor rain, 
With many a journey and labor great, 
Had garnered a handful of grain. 
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vil. 
The busy old bee, who hummed to himself, 
And clasped his load under his leg, 
Had gathered six drops of honey, and wax 
As big as a sparrow’s egg. 
The bright little bird, with breast of red, 
Had builded the half of his nest, 


‘And sung a glad song, to cheer sad hearts, 


Before he retired to rest. 


VII. 
And the dear little boy had helped mamma 
In a dozen ways or more ; 
He had’ shelled the peas, and read in his book, 
And picked up the papers the baby shook 
All over the nursery floor. 
With a happy smile on his rosy mouth, 


‘And a kiss on his curly head, 


He had said his prayers at mamma’s knee, 
And gone to his cozy bed. 


UX 
But the butterfly lay, a jaded thing, 
In a dismal place in the swamp ; 
The velvet bloom was brushed from his wing, 
And his body was chilled with damp. 
An angry wasp had stabbed him twice, 
For: saucily perching too nigh; 
And he’d carelessly flown in a spider’s net, 
And hung till he thought he’d die. 


Xe 

He’d drank of the poisonous fox-glove bell 
That he shouldn’t have touched at all; 

It dizzied his brain, and down he fell, 
And his leg was broke in the fall. 

He was miserably sick from eating too much, 
He was lost in a dreary spot; 

And he murmured ’twas very unjust that such 
Should be his unhappy lot! 


XI. 
Oh, butterfly gay! oh, frivolous men! 
Who only your pleasure pursue, 
The ant and the child, the bird and the bee, 
Are happier all than you ! 
The search for pleasure results in pain, — 
The selfish are never at ease ; — 
Forget yourselves in duteous works, 
And your hearts will be filled with peace. 
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THE NEEDLES. 


It was my privilege, in the summer of 
1867, to spend sevéral weeks on the 
Isle of Wight; and one of the most 
delightful features of my visit to that 
charming spot was its associations with 
that devoted Christian minister, Legh 
Richmond. 

Thousands of my readers have read 
his touching “ Annals of the Poor.” All 
such will be interested in the places 
mentioned in “ The Young Cottager” 
and “ The Dairyman’s Daughter.” 

My first visit was to Brading, in whose 
churchyard lie the mortal remains of 
“Little Jane, the Young Cottager.” Her 
grave is kept in good order still, though 
it is many years since she was buried 
there. Near by is the grave of Mrs. 
Berry, the inscription on whose head- 
stone, beginning, — 


“ Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear ” 


was learned and repeated by little Jane 
in one of those churchyard exercises 
to which Mr. Richmond thus refers: 
‘Sometimes I sent the children to the 


various stones which stood at the head 
of the graves, and bade them learn the 
epitaphs inscribed upon them. I took 
pleasure in seeing the little ones thus 
dispersed in the churchyard, each com- 
mitting to memory a few verses written 
in commemoration of the departed. They 
would soon accomplish the desired ob- 
ject, and eagerly return to me, ambitious 
to repeat their task. 

“Thus my churchyard became a book 
of instruction, and every gravestone a 
leaf of edification for my young disci- 
ples.” 

In this ancient church Mr. Richmond 
“ first proclaimed the message of God to 
sinners,” to quote his own words, for he 
had under his care both Brading and 
Yaverland from 1797 to 1805. 

The church at Brading is exceeding- 
ly venerable and picturesque. It was 
begun in the seventh century, though 
little of the original structure now re- 
mains, it having been completely trans- 
formed in the time of Henry I]. The 
rafters of solid oak, and the rude, round 
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pillars, are said to be of the original stock, 
and are more than a thousand years 
old. 

The view from the church is one of 
great beauty, and Mr. Richmond found 
increasing delight in gazing upon it. 
For myself, I never tired of looking at 
it. The river, winding through sweet and 
flowery meads, the ‘bay stretching be- 
yond, bounded by rolling hills on which 
sheep were quietly feeding, and, farther 
off, the waters of the sea glimmering 
and sparkling in the sun, the rich coun- 
try, a perfect garden, the houses em- 
bowered in roses and clustering vines, 
—all these formed an exquisite picture. 
No wonder that amid such scenes Legh 
Richmond found an inspiration to write 
and to work for his Master. 


which, on summer evenings, he used to 
assemble out of doors in his garden, he 
says, with that mingling of simplicity 
and stateliness which characterizes his 
style : — 

“Neither was I at a loss for another 
class of objects around me, from which 
I could draw useful instruction; for 
many of the beauties of created nature 
appeared in view. 

“Eastward of us extended a large 
river or lake of sea water, chiefly formed 
by the tide, and nearly inclosed by land. 
Beyond this was a fine bay and road for 
ships, filled with vessels of every size, 
from the small sloop or cutter ‘to the 
first-rate man-of-war. On the right hand 
of the haven rose a hill of peculiarly 
beautiful form and considerable hight. 

Its verdure was very rich, 


and many hundred sheep 


grazed upon its sides and 


BRADING CHURCH. 


His own language will best show how 
he was impressed. Speaking of his in- 
structions to the little group of children 


summit. From the opposite 
shore of the same water a 


was diversified with fields, 
woods, hedges, and cottages. 
At its extremity stand, close 
to the edge of the sea itself, 
the remains of the tower of 
/ an ancient church, still pre- 
served as a sea-mark. Far 
beyond the bay, a very dis- 
tant shore was observable, 
and land beyond it; trees, 
towns, and other buildings 
appeared, more especially 
when gilded by the reflected 
rays of the sun. 

“To the south-westward of 
the garden was another down, 
covered also with flocks of 
sheep, and a portion of it 
~~ fringed with trees. 

‘At the foot of this hill lay 
the village, a part of which 
gradually ascended to the rising ground 
on which the church stood. 

“From the intermixture of houses with 


large sloping extent of bank’ 
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gardens, orchards, and trees, it present- 
ed avery pleasing aspect. Several fields 
adjoined the garden on the east and 
north, where a number of cattle were 
pasturing. My own little shrubberies 
and flower-beds variegated the view, and 
recompensed my toil in rearing them, as 
well by their beauty as their fragrance. 

“‘Flad the sweet Psalmist of Israel sat 
in this spot, he would have glorified 
God the Creator by descanting on these 
his handiworks. I can not write psalms 
like David; but I wish in my own poor 
way to praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and to show forth his wonderful works 
to the children of men. But had David 
been also surrounded with a troop of 
young scholars in such a situation, he 
would once more have said, ‘ Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings hast thou 
ordained strength.’” 

A ride of a few miles brought us to 
Yaverland, where is another ancient 
church. Here it is said Mr. Richmond 
made his first attempt at extempore 
preaching, in which he utterly failed, 
though he afterwards became remarka- 
bly successful in it. This church is 
very small and very old, but in a good 
state of preservation. I asked a young 
girl, who was our guide, how old the 
church was, and she said, “Oh, very 
old! hundreds and thousands of years!” 
The altar is exceedingly ancient and 
rude-looking, and the pews are of the 
high-box order. The walls are covered 
with ivy, giving it an extremely pictur- 
esque aspect. The country around is 
beautiful. Sandown is very plainly seen, 
being only a mile distant. Its bay, shut 
in by St. Boniface downs and the sweep 
of the country around it, is very fine. 
Brading river winds through the fertile 
valley, and at its mouth lies Brainbridge, 
looking beautiful among the trees, while 
the sea stretches beyond, smiling as 
calmly and peacefully as if never. dis- 
turbed by a rough wind. 

A few miles from Brading, and nearer 


still to Yaverland, is Shanklin Chine, a 
spot dearly loved and often frequented 
by Mr. Richmond. “Chine” is an old 
word meaning “chink” or “rive,” and 
corresponding to our “ notch ” or cleft. 
Down through this cleft in the hills runs 
a little stream whose pleasant murmur 
fills the soft summer air with gentle mu- 
sic. We followed the little rivulet by a 
winding path, till we stood on a high 
hill, whence we had a view that amply 
paid us for our toil. Below us lay the 
ravine, its sides covered with ferns and 
bushes and trees in wild luxuriance, and 
beyond stretched the bay and the open 
sea. The cliffs rising up from the bay 
are of different colors, white, orange, 
yellow, or brown, and these diversified 
hues add not a little to the picturesque- 
ness of the scene.. The murmur of the 
rivulet, and the gentle ripple of the 
waves as they kissed the shore, the soft 
sighing of the wind among the leaves, 
filled the air with harmony. No wonder 
Legh Richmond loved this scene. No 
wonder, when wearied with his labors, 
he came here to find communion with 
God, in this out-door temple, where 
everything spoke of his handiwork. 

1 must be allowed to quote Mr. Rich- 
mond’s own description of this romantic 
spot, as found in Part Fourth of “The 
Young Cottager.” He does this with- 
out mentioning the name of the place ; 
and it is not a little remarkable that in 
neither of the three narratives compos- 
ing the “Annals of the Poor” does Mr. 
Richmond give the name of any locality, 
-—not even the Isle of Wight. After 
speaking of a visit to “little Jane,” he 
says : — 

“J rode in the afternoon to a favorite 
spot, where I sometimes indulged in sol- 
itary meditation, and where I wished to 
reflect on the interesting case of my lit- 
tle disciple. 

“Tt was a place well suited for such a 
purpose. In the widely-sweeping curve 
of a beautiful bay there is a kind of 
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chasm or opening in one of the lofty 
cliffs which bound it. This produces a 
very romantic and striking effect. The 
steep-descending sides of this opening 
in the cliff are covered with trees, bush- 
es, wild flowers, fern, wormwood, and 


many other herbs, bere and there con- 
trasted with bold masses of rock or 
brown earth. In the higher part of one 


of these declivities two or three pic- 
turesque cottages arevfixed, and seem 
half suspended in the air. 


SHANKLIN CHINE. 


“From the upper extremity of this 
great fissure or opening in the cliff a 
small stream of water enters by a cas- 
cade, flows through the bottom, winding 
in a varied course of about a quarter of 
a mile in length, and then runs into the 
sea across a smooth expanse of firm, 
hard sand, at the lower extremity of the 
chasm. At this point the sides of the 
woody banks are very lofty, and toa spec- 


tator from the bottom exhibit a mixture 
of the grand and beautiful not often ex- 
ceeded. ; 

“ Near the mouth of this opening was 
a little hollow recess, or cave, in the 
cliff, from whence, on one hand, I could 
see the above-described romantic scene : 
on the other, a long train of perpendicu- 
lar cliffs, teminating in a bold and wild- 
shaped promontory, which closed the 
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bay at one end, while a conspicuous 
white cliff stood directly opposite, about 
four miles distant, at the further point 
of the bay. 

“ The open sea, in full magnificence, 
occupied the center of the prospect; 
bounded, indeed, in one small part, by a 
very distant shore, on the rising ascent 
from which the rays of the sun rendered 
visible a cathedral church, with its tow- 
ering spire, at near thirty miles distance. 
Everywhere else the sea beyond was 
limited only by the sky. 

“ A frigate was standing into the bay, 
not very far from, my recess ; other ves- 
sels of every size, sailing in many direc- 
tions, .varied the scene, and furnished 
matter for a thousand sources of con- 
templation. ! 

“At my feet the little rivulet, gently 
rippling over the pebbles, soon mingled 
with the sand, and was lost in the mighty 
ocean. The murmuring of the waves, 
as the tide ebbed or flowed on the sand, 
— their dashing against some more dis- 
tant rocks, which were covered fantas- 
tically with sea-weed and shells, — sea 
birds floating in the air aloft, or occa- 
sionally screaming from their holes in 
the cliffs, —the hum of human voices 
in the ships and boats borne along the 
water, — all these sounds served to pro- 
mote rather than interrupt meditation. 
They were soothingly blended together, 
and entered the ear in a kind of natural 
harmony. 

“In the quiet enjoyment of a scene 
like this, the lover of nature’s beauties 
will easily find scope for spiritual illus- 
tration. Here I sat and mused over the 
interesting character and circumstances 
of little Jane. Here I prayed that God 
would effectually teach me those truths 
which I ought to teach her. 

“* What peaceful harmony subsists 
throughout all this lovely landscape ! 
These majestic cliffs, some clothed with 
trees and shrubs, others bare and una- 
dorned with herbage, yet variegated with 


many-colored earths,—these are not 
only sublime and delightful to behold, 
but they are answering the end of their 
creation, and serve as a barrier to stop 
the progress of the waves. But how 
little peace and harmony can I compar- 
atively see in my own heart ! 

“¢] wish I were like this little stream 
of water. It takes its first rise scarcely 
a mile off; yet it has done good even in 
that short course. It has passed by 
several cottages in its way, and afforded 
life and health to the inhabitants ; it has 


' watered their little gardens as it flows, 


and enriched the meadows near its banks. 
It has satisfied flocks that are feeding 
aloft on the hills, and perhaps refreshed 
the shepherd’s boy who sits watching 
his master’s sheep hard by. It then 
quietly finishes its current in this se- 
cluded dell, and, agreeably to the design 
of its Creator, quickly vanishes in the 
ocean. 

“<May my course be like unto thine, 
thou little rivulet! Though short be my 
span of life, yet may I be useful to my 
fellow-sinners as I travel onward! Let 
me be a dispenser of spiritual support 
and health to many! Like this stream, 
may I prove the ‘poor man’s friend’ by 
the way, and water'the souls that thirst 
for the river of life wherever I meet 
them! And, if it please thee, O my 
God, let my latter end be like this brook. 
It calmly, though not quite silently, flows 
through this scene of peace and loveli- 
ness, just before it enters the sea. Let 
me thus gently close my days likewise ; 
and may I not unusefully tell to others 
of the goodness and mercy of my Sav- 
iour, till I arrive at the vast ocean of 
eternity !’” 

Arreton, known to all the readers of 
“The Dairyman’s Daughter,” I found 
an exceedingly interesting spot. In the 
midst of exquisite scenes lies the church, 
one of the most ancient in the Isle of 
Wight. It was one of the six churches 
given to the Abbey of Lire, shortly after 
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the Conquest, and many portions of the 
ancient building are still preserved. In 
the pavement of one of the aisles is a 
monumental brass, bearing the following 
inscription. I copy it as being among 


aisle, against the wall, is a copy of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs, and under the organ- 
loft a chest, bearing a date of more than 
two hundred years ago. An old-fash- 
ioned man, in the white frock of a carter, 
showed us round, and it was a 
rich treat to see him and hear him 


talk. 


How venerable everything in 


and about the church looked! 
Venerable outside, with its square, 
massive tower, venerable inside, 


with its high, worm-eaten pews, 


its quaint altar and chancel, chair 


and font. Nor is its venerable 
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the earliest specinrens. of an English ep- 
itaph. It bears the date of A. D. 1430. 
“Here is y’ buried under this grave 
Harry Hawles; his soul God save. 
Longe tyme steward of the Yle of Wight. 
Have mercy on hym, God, ful of might.” 


On an old-fashioned desk in the side 


quaintness its only charm. In 
the churchyard, among the dead 
of past ages, lies Elizabeth Wal- 
bridge, known to the world as 
Legh Richmond’s “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter.” Her life was passed 
amid these exquisite scenes, and 
her last sleep is in this lovely 
spot. 

About a mile from the church 
is the cottage where she lived, — 
such a cottage as is seen nowhere 
out of England, with projecting 
thatched roof, and windows far up under 
the eaves, having little diamond-shaped 
panes, and all bearing such a rustic look 
that I could say of it as Mr. Richmond 
said of the same cottage years ago, 
“ This is a fit residence for piety, peace, 
and contentinent.” J.-A. E: 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TOM AND HIS TEACHER. 
“The borrower is servant to the lender.” 


TOWARD the close of the winter, one 
rainy Saturday afternoon, Tom Raddon 
was walking up and down Cyril’s room, 
suffering from “nothing to do.” That 
simply meant that he did not want to 
work, and could think of no pleasure 
that attracted him. He was in a very 
discontented frame of mind, and was 
pouring forth a long catalogue of com- 
plaints to patient Cyril. He cursed the 
weather ; he found fault with his friends ; 
he detailed his misfortunes, — the -letter 
of warning sent home to his father, his 
father’s displeasure in consequence, his 
own folly of heart and stupidity of head, 
his disappointment in the make of his 
new suit, and his vexation because his 
boots were too large, — and expressed in 
general his conviction that there was 
nothing in life worth living for, and that 
he would about as lief be a poor dog as 
aman. Now, of all selfishness, the most 
wanton is laying the burden of one’s 
petty griefs and vexations upon a friend 
in fretful complaint. Cyril, at this dreary 
close of the week, was enough depressed 
with troubles of his own. But he lis- 
tened to Tom with great gentleness and 
patience, sympathizing with him, or try- 
ing to reason with him, or laugh away 
his vagaries. If he had not himself for- 
gotten what can keep a man always 
strong and joyful, he might have given 
Tom something better than this kind 
endurance of his fretfulness, — that is, a 
few faithful words to have shown its 
cause and its prevention. 

From other troubles Tom at last pro- 
ceeded to descant upon his pecuniary 
vexations. He had lost money at play ; 
all the bills that had been sent in to him 


had proved twice as large as he had ex- 
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pected, and there were some he did not 
believe he had ever made; he had no 
recollection whatever of having done so. 
His father had utterly refused to increase 
again his stipulated quarterly allowance, 
which, large as it was, he had exceeded 
every quarter since he had been in col- 
lege, and this time more carelessly than 
ever. There was no hope of inducing 
him to change his decision since that let- 
ter had gone home. It had made him 
very angry. Tom could not tell what to 
do; he had never been so “hard up” in 
his life. 

Now, when he came to this part of his 
grumbling, Cyril dropped the pencil with 
which he had been idly sketching upon 
the leaf of a book, and instead of the 
weary look upon his face came one of 
shame and distress. Borrowing from 
Tom had been such an easy matter that 
it had been repeated, till the amount 
which Cyril owed him was considerable. 
Tom had forgotten it, or he would not 
have complained of his poverty in his 
friend’s hearing. There was enough 
delicacy in hira for that. But since he 
did complain, Cyril remembered the debt 
and was ashamed. 

“T wish I could pay you the money 
you lent me, Tom,” he said at last. “I 
have not forgotten it, but my father is 
like yours in thinking I spend too much 
already ; and, unlike yours, he could not 
give me more if he would. It is not his 


’ debt, either, itis mine; but I am afraid 


you'll have to wait a good while before I 
earn the money to pay it.” 

Tom stopped in his walk and turned 
upon Cyril, his face red with mortifica- 
tion and anger. “You speak of that 
again if you dare,” he said quite savagely. 
“The sooner you forget it the better, — 
as if it was of any account in the world! 
Why, there’s fellows I do not care a 
straw for borrowed and begged of me 
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more than youcan guess, that never dream 
of paying up. They just hang round to 
see how much sport they can get me to 
pay for. They never did anything for 
me as you have done, and as you can do 
again, too.” 

Tom’s selfishness would assert itself 
in the midst of generous and friendly 
impulses. He was thinking of some- 
thing he had had in mind all day, and 
had been only waiting an opportune mo- 
ment to broach to Cyril. He said the 
last words mysteriously, and, stopping in 
his walk, drew a chair to the table oppo- 
site Cyril. 

“ What is it?” said Cyril anxiously. 

“Why, it’s this,” said Tom. “Ifyou 
can do for me what nobody else can, and 
what would be worth to me two of three 
hundred dollars, you’d stop fidgeting 
about that money, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Perhaps so,” said Cyril. ‘“ What is 
mints 

“Something I mast do. It’s the only 
way to please father that I can think of, 
but if I should succeed, I should fairly 
revel in ‘ dosh’ all next summer.” 

“Well, speak out,” said Cyril impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘ what are you thinking of?” 

“Of the prize-debates,’ said Tom. 
“Ym going to go in and win one of the 
prizes. If youll help me, instead of 
owing me anything, Ill be bound to you 
for ever. If I should succeed, it would 
be just the thing to make my father think 
I was getting on at speech-making, and 
it would set me up in his good graces 
for a year. Will you show me how to 
win, Rivers?” 

Cyril looked discouraged. “I can’t,” 
he said ; “ the thing would be impossible, 
utterly impossible.” 

“JT don’t see why,” said Tom sulkily, 
“if you were willing.” 

“Why, the best writers in the class 
are going into these debates ; how could 
I make you able to compete with them ? 
And I tell you it would be another thing 
for me to write your debate for you than 


to write your composition, especially if 
it’s to be a winning one.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Tom again. 

“ Because, for you to go and compete 
with somebody else’s debate would be 
altogether too darimg a thing. False 
goods won’t bear so strong a light as 
that. Why, the very fact of your join- 
ing in the debate at all, when you are 
one of the poorest writers in the class, 
would be ‘surprising, and if you should 
bring an essay that compared respecta- 
bly with the rest, why, these are not the 
days of miracles, and everybody would 
know there was something wrong. Be- 
sides, this is different from the composi- 
tions, because it’s a strife among the 
fellows, and it would be mean not to go 
in fairly.” 

“Hang the fellows!” growled Tom, 
much discomfited, but still holding to his 
plan with a strong will. “But I tell you, 
Rivers, I didn’t want you to write the 
debate for me; I asked you to show me 
how to do it myself. Suppose I am stu- 
pid, and suppose I never did write any- 
thing decent in my life, is that any rea- 
son why I can’t try when I’ve a mind to ? 
I tell you” —looking at Cyril with a 
scowl of determination—“I cax do 
things when I please. I’ve found that 
out once or twice, and I’d like to try this 
time. There’s a strong enough motive, 
and I feel it in me that Ill carry my 
point in some way.” 

- In some way! But could he possibly 
do it in a fair way? Cyril sighed as the 
doubtful question passed through his 
mind. 

“Well, of course you’ve a right to 
try,” he said, “and it will be a good 
thing for you. But how can I help 
your” 

“Why, you know best, I reckon,” 
said Tom. “Tell me how to set to work, 
in the first place.” 

“Well, in the first place,” said Cyril, 
“you want to read up on both sides of 
the question.” 


CYRIL RIVERS, AND WHAT 
“ And what shall I read?” asked 
Tom. 

Now, Cyril was going to compete for 
the prize himself, and was for many rea- 
sons very anxious to win. He had made 
outa list of books for examination, which 
to let Tom use would be a serious draw- 
back to him, in preventing him from ob- 
taining the volumes when he wanted 
them, to say nothing of the danger that 
the material of their essays might be 
similar, and so the effect and freshness 
of each be lessened. Yet, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he gave him his list, 
and explained to him just the plan in 
using it he followed himself. He told 
Tom how he must take notes of what he 
thought most likely to serve his purpose ; 
how he was to combine the force of ar- 
guments found in different places ; how 
to select the most impressive proofs, and 
to glean relevant facts to help build up 
his theory. He told him how he must 
let his mind work upon what it had 
gathered, and bestow upon it fresh color 
and form; how to set the main points in 
due order in a brief preparatory plan, 
and then how to fill out the structure 
upon the frame-work. When Tom grew 
bewildered and despairing on account of 
the strangeness and difficulty of the 
work thus described to him, Cyril would 
go over the process again, stating it so 
that it seemed less formidable to him. 
Cyril understood the sson and the 
scholar, and Tom forced himself to at- 
tention, so that at last he could say that 
he believed he saw his way clear in be- 
ginning the undertaking. There was 
nothing Cyril told him that books and 
instructors had not many times tried to 
teach him, but he had never before had 
the will to learn. 

But Cyril’s labor for Tom was only 
begun. That very evening he came to 
Cyril’s room again, bringing with him 
some of the books recommended. There 
was a scowl upon his face as he flung 


them upon the table. 
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“I’ve been up in my room with these,” 
he said, “‘ever since supper, but I don’t 
see any use in them. I can’t find any- 
thing to the point, or if it is I’m too stu- 
pid to understand it. You’ll have to 
help me, Rivers ; I must make headway 
somehow.” 

Cyril had on his overcoat, and was 
about to go to the teachers’ meeting. 
“I’m going out, Tom,” he said; “you'll 
have to wait till toward nine o’clock, 
when I come back.” 

“Oh dear!” groaned Tom; “I shall be 
sleepy enough by that time, if I sit here 
over these heavy books to wait for you. 
Can’t you stay?” His selfishness was 
so habitual, he was often surprisingly 
exacting and imperious in his requests. 

Cyril considered ; it was stormy, and 
the meeting would be small and uninter- 
esting. True, there would then be more 
need of his presence and assistance, but 
that thought did not have much weight 
with him. And in the midst of his re- 
flections there came to his memory the 
glance of a pair of honest gray eyes, 
that he did not like to meet, and from 
the consciousness of which to-night, in 
such a small meeting, there would be 
less to distract him. That halfrecog- 


nized thought decided him. He threw 
otf his coat. 
“T won’t go,” said he. “I’d rather 


stay and read. You see I can do my 
work helping you. I can kill two birds 
with onestone. I thought I should have 
to wait for these books till you got 
through with them. But now we'll read 
on together, and I shall get the gist of 
the matter more surely myself by point- 
ing it out to you.” 

Tom was touched by his readiness to 
oblige, and thanked him with a look of 
gratitude. “Rivers,” he said, as they 
drew their chairs to the table, ‘‘ what are 
you going to do when you get through 
college?” 

‘“Why, I haven’t made up my mind,” 
said Cyril. “If I should get an oppor- 
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tunity, I might stay here as tutor, and 
some day work up to be a learned pro- 
fessor.” 

Tom stared at him incredulously. 
“You wouldn’t?” said he. 

“Why, yes,” said Cyril. “It’s a kind 
of life I used to think might be pleasant. 
But perhaps I shall be a lawyer; I’ve 
thought more of that lately, because, you 
see, it pays better.” 

“Do,” said Tom, apparently much re- 
lieved, “and come down to San Fran- 
cisco to open your office. My father can 
help you to business. He’ll make a rich 
man of you before you’re thirty.” 

“ And then,” said Cyril, smiling, “I 
can take you for a partner, and help you 
into Congress, just as I’m going to help 
you win this prize.” 

Tom shook his head. “ You couldn’t,” 
said he ruefully. “Every tub’ll have to 
stand on its own bottom after a while. 
A man can’t be helped always.” 

True enough, Tom; truer than you 
perceive. No one can long stand be- 
tween you and the results of your indo- 
lence. Cyril, from motives partly selfish, 
partly amiable, helps you now, but you 
must stand for yourself at the examina- 
tion ; you must answer for yourself to 
your father when you go back without 
the knowledge he sent you to obtain ; for 
yourself to the world, which expects a 
return from your manhood for all of 
pleasure and teaching it has bestowed 
upon your youth; for yourself to your 
God, when he finds you, after shower and 
sunshine, after many golden seasons of 
opportunity, still only a useless cumberer 
of the ground. And you, Cyril, who 
have been so trained in the consideration 
of truths like these that even now they 
troop dimly like unnoticed shadows 
through your mind, why will you not 
stop and kindly point them out to your 
friend, while he is for a moment pausing 
and looking with alarmed eyes into the 
future ? ; 

Before they began to read, Cyril talked 


over the subject a little, giving Tom such 
an idea of itas he himself already pos- 
sessed. When they opened the books, 
Cyril was nevertheless obliged often to 
point out how the reading was connected 
with the subject, and threw light upon it, 
or he stopped frequently to bid Tom take 
notes, or to ask his thoughts, or to ex- 
press his own. In this way, as Tom 
earnestly gave his attention, his interest 
was soon aroused, and his mind set at 
work. He began readily to exchange 
his roughly expressed, but fresh and 
original ideas, with Cyril’s. It became 
evident to the latter that Tom would 
voluntarily take the opposite side of the 
debate from the one he had chosen to 
advocate, and that he thought very for- 
tunate. This interchange of ideas he 
found was not unprofitable ; for, though 
Tom’s line of thought was narrower and 
more likely to be erring than Cyril’s, yet 
Cyril found his mind quickened and en- 
lightened by exploring it. And Tom, in 
trying to argue with Cyril, and in hear- 
ing him talk, began to be delighted with 
the new wisdom he seemed himself to 
have gained, and the profundity of 
thought he had found in himself. It was 
as if a whole new field of knowledge lay 
at his command, which he was the more 
proud of because part of it, at least, was 
gained by his own discovery. He went 
home almost as triumphant of heart as 
though he already carried the prize in 
his pocket. 

Imagine Cyril’s astonishment when, 
three days after this, Tom came in and 
announced his essay as finished. 

“So soon!” said Cyril. “Why, I 
expect to be over mine the whole of the 
next three weeks.” 

“Very likely,” said Tom, “Bute! 
can’t do that. It’s ‘strike while the iron 
is hot’ with me. I know I’ve done it 
better than if I’d bored over it longer, 
Here, I’ve brought it for you to read. 
Ill venture to say there won’t be but 
one better, — yours, of course. There’s 
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some fire in this, I guess, that’ll carry 
the judges by storm. It’s got what 7 
think in it, spoken out pretty plain. I 
mean to send it to my father, —it ought 
to please him, if nothing else will.” 

Cyril, not much reassured by Tom’s 
perfect satisfaction with his work, sat 
downto read it. It was written in Tom’s 
most dashing hand, and made quite a 
bulky manuscript. But, alas! its formi- 
dable appearance did not make up for the 
failure of its contents. Its commence- 
ment was abrupt and awkward, its state- 
ments pompous and puerile and unsus- 
tained, its arguments obscure, its illus- 
trations absurd, its style of the spread- 
eagle variety, deforming and concealing 
whatever there really existed in the 
thought that was true and _ forcible. 
Moreover, Tom had omitted entirely 
many of the most important points of 
the discussion, and had committed the 
egregious blunder of mentioning oppo- 
sing arguments without attempting to 
refute them. The essay had every pos- 
sible fault. Cyril read it as much per- 
plexed as amused. He could not tell 
what to say as he finished it, and looked 
up to meet Tom’s confident gaze. 

“Well,” said Tom, ‘isn’t that about 
the thing?” 

Cyril hesitated, finding it hard to an- 
swer. At last he said, —‘ No, old fel- 
low, you’re not out of the woods yet, by 
any means. You mustn’t be in such a 
hurry. You’ve got to go over this three 
or four times before you will be done.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with it?” 
asked Tom, his face falling. 

“Oh, a good many things!” said 
Cyril. “But before we go any farther, 
Tom, do let me ask you what’s the use 
of your doing this anyway? I wish 
you’d give it up.” 

“Why, I told you what I was doing 
it for,” said Tom, “and I will not give 
it up.” 

“But I don’t believe it’s necessary, 
Tom. Ican show you how to write such 
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a letter to your father as will bring you 
all the money you want.” 

“T tell you you don’t know anything 
about my father,” answered Tom. “He 
isn’t to be moved by any ‘bosh.’ He’s 
a hard man, and used to dealing with 
facts. He always looks out to get the 
worth of his money, seeing he made it 
himself, and if I don’t do something to 
prove to him that it isn’t money wasted 
to keep me here, nothing else will satisfy 
him. So tell me what I’ve got to do to 
this thing,” — taking up theessay. “I’ve 
half a mind to speak it exactly as it is.” 

“To tell the truth, Tom,” said Cyril, 
“T don’t believe they'll let you go on to 
the stage with it.” 

He persuaded Tom to sit down, and 
patiently pointed out the most glaring 
errors, showed him that he was not yet 
half acquainted with his subject, and 
that his statement of what he did know 
was disorderly andincomplete. For two 
or three days more they worked together 
over the essay, till Cyril, pressed by his 
own occupations, and driven to despair 
by his pupil’s incompetency, did what he 
knew was wrong. Cyril knew how the 
subject ought to be handled, but finding 
he could not make Tom conform to his 
ideas in any other way, he dictated to 
him, word for word, a complete abstract 
of what he thought the essay ought to 
be, setting every point and argument and 
proof in its order, omitting nothing. 
He persuaded himself that this was no 
worse than any other way of helping 
Tom, that to write out for him those few 
hints need not prevent him from calling 
the work his own. Then he explained 
to him how to work out every point, and 
earnestly endeavored to persuade him to 
adopt a simpler style than the bombastic 
one of the stump-orator. 

After all this, Tom, whose determina- 
tion never flagged through much hard 
work and discouragement, and whose 
patience and docility had amazed Cyril, 
once more brought him his finished es- 
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say. It was incomparably better than 
the first, but this time he presented it 
with as much doubt as he had shown 
confidence before. Cyril sighed to see 
how much more work was still to be 
done. The essay showed its beautiful 
framework still half covered. It was 
like a house of noble plan, but all unfin- 
ished, —the clapboarding nailed on only 
jin places, the windows. unglazed, the 
paint put on in patches, and of different 
colors, and the steps for approach still 
wanting. Alas, it was strange to see how 
much more faithful was Cyril to his no- 
tion of perfection in the piece,-than to 
truth and fairness in helping Tom 
write it. 
~ Once more the two sat down together, 

and Cyril passed in review every word 
of the essay, altering and introducing 
whole sentences and paragraphs, prun- 
ing out what was redundant, simplifying 
what was overstrained, and correcting 
what was false and ungrammatical. You 
might think the essay itself would have 
testified against them; but Cyril pro- 
ceeded very artfully. He purposely left 
some roughness and abruptness, and 
whatever he could that was characteris- 
tic of Tom, so that there was nothing in 
the composition but its general ability 
and completeness to prove it a fraud. 

Cyril sighed with relief when he at 
length saw the work finished, yet he 
trembled at its excellence. Tom felt no 
such satisfaction in it as he had done in 
the first efforts he had made all by him- 
self, though he would still have declared 
himself ready to affirm upon his honor 
that the essay was hisown. The reality 
of its authorship, let them deceive them- 
selves as they might, was plainly enough 
proved to them by the fact that while 
Tom found great difficulty in committing 
his essay to memory, Cyril already knew 
every word of it by heart. 

The fact, too, that by this time the 
very subject of the debate had become 
unpleasant to him might have told Cyril 
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something. He hated to commence writ- 
ing upon his ownessay. In spite of his 
father’s and classmates’ expectations, and 
his own desire to win a prize, he would 
have withdrawn from the contest if a se- 
cret dread had not suggested to him that 
his being a competitor would avert sus- 
picion from him in case Tom’s debate 
was received with doubt. Driven by 
this thought, he set himself to work la- 
boriously. Besides all he had already 
thought upon the subject, he sought new 
sources of information, and soon found 
himself gaining new ideas and a deeper 
insight into the matter. His interest and 
ambition were roused again, and as his 
prospect of success grew every day more 
certain, he forgot the uneasiness that the 
work he had done for Tom had leit upon 
his mind. In vanity and self-confidence 
he hardened himself against his guilt so 
that he soon became almost unconscious 
that it was guilt. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TOM’S SUCCESS. 


‘Excellent speech becometh not a fool; much less 
do lying lips a prince.” 

Tom’s name upon the list of competi- 
tors for the prize debates surprised Pro- 
fessor M’Tafor. Tom had shirked his 
compositions with such boldness ané 
persistency that his undertaking a volun 
tary labor of the kind, when he was sc 
unprepared for it, was truly astonishing. 
His essay, when it was handed in with 
the others for criticism, completed the 
good man’s amazement. At first he was 
pleased, and then upon further consid- 
eration a painful suspicion took posses- 
sion of him, so that at last he summoned 
Tom to a conference. 

Although Tom and Cyril had never 
allowed to each other or themselves that 
they were acting unfairly, yet that sum- 
mons filled them both with consterna- 
tion. Tom, however, after a few mo- 
ments’ hesitation and trembling of heart, 
professed himself ready to brave the mat- 
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ter out. He had made up his mind, he 
said, that the thing should be carried 
through successfully, and it should not 
fail for want of “brass” on his part. 
He had nothing to be afraid of, and he 
had as lief meet Professor M’Tafor as 
any other man. With that he buttoned 
up his double-breasted coat, as a man 
might buckle his armor, and made his 
appearance before the professor, his 
rough face wearing its boldest and most 
dogged scowl. 

Mr. M’Tafor was a gentle, kind-hearted 
man. The soul of honor himself, it was 
only from sad experience with his charge 
that he had learned to suspect the prev- 
alence of falsehood among others. It 
was unpleasant to him to express to Tom 
the doubt upon which he had sent for 
aim, but he knew the best way in hard 
tasks is to proceed to them directly, even 
if it must be bluntly. 

“ Mr. Raddon,” he said, “I have been 


surprised at the great difference between. 


your debate and everything of the kind 
you have before produced. Itis so great 
that I must ask an explanation of it.” 

“ Sir,” said Tom, his countenance, as 
he said it should be, like “‘ brass,” “it’s 
very easily explained. I care nothing 
about our weekly compositions, but for 
the strongest possible reason I wanted 
to win one of those prizes. I wrote with 
the determination to win one.” 

The professor studied Tom’s hard face 
much perplexed. “But I have never 
seen in you, Mr. Raddon, any proof 
whatever of the ability to write such an 
essay as this, even with the most urgent 
motives.” 

“ Well, sir,” answered Tom, doggedly 
holding his ground, “I never had the 
ability before; I worked up to it with 
harder work than I ever had in all my 
life, just for this.” 

There was a short pause, during which 
the professor seemed puzzled how to 
proceed. At last he said, — 

“ Mr. Raddon, it is my duty to speak 


plainly with you. Notwithstanding what 
you have said, I can scarcely believe this 
essay is your own entirely unassisted 
work. But I have no proof of this, and 
can not by my misgivings keep you out 
of the lists. But I ask you, by your 
honor as a gentleman, if you know of 
any reason why you can not with perfect 
fairness to your companions, and with 
truth and credit to yourself, bring this 
essay into competition, to withdraw it 
now.” 

“T shall not withdraw it,” said Tom ; 
“jt is my own.” There was a bad look 
upon his face, a glance of the unscrupu- 
lous fierceness with which his will tram- 
pled down some tender impulses to good 
that moved in his heart. The professor 
saw that look with uneasiness, though 
he tried to suppose it only an expression 
of the anger a man might naturally feel 
at being unjustly suspected. Atany rate, 
he felt himself bound to believe so after 
Tom’s answer. He held out his hand, 
saying kindly, — 

“Then forgive my suspicions. I am 
of course quite satisfied with that assur- 
ance. Only let me hope you will not 
suffer the use of such powers as you 
here display to cease with the motive 
which led to their discovery.” 

Tom departed, his face still scowling, 
his manner of flinging out of the room 
still apparently indicating outraged hon- 
esty. But there was a feeling in his 
heart that dismayed him, a terror about 
what he was doing, a sense of misery 
and shame that made him nearly des- 
perate. He stalked up and down under 
the elms, his bad resolution not in the 
least shaken, but his mind in a passion 
of discontent. He was angry with Cyril 
as well as himself. He asked why Cyril 
had given him undue help, or why he 
was not as much shocked, if the thing 
was so wrong, as the professor would 
have been if he had known all? It was 
too late now; if the thing was mean, 
Tom said, he could not help it. He did 
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not wish to defraud the other fellows, 
but if any of em had worked harder than 
he, let ’em prove it. He must have that 
prize; he had not so set his mind upon 
anything in his whole college course. 
The rest might take the other honors ; 
he had never asked for any but this. 
If there was anything wrong in the way 
he was competing, had he not done 
enough for the class to be excused ? — 
he who had bought the boat, and spent 
so much money in other ways for class 
purposes. 

Thus he tried to reason away his re- 
morse. But all that day, and for many 
succeeding ones, his manner was almost 
savage, and his face fiercely scowling. 
His companions wondered to see him so 
very irritable. They attributed his mood 
to the trouble he had spoken of between 
himself and his father. There was con- 
siderable amusement at the report that 
he was to be one of the speakers, but 
when one of his familiar comrades jok- 
ingly congratulated him upon his new 
ambition, Tom cut him short so angrily, 
and was always so cross when the de- 
bates were mentioned, that his friends 
hardly dared speak of them in his pres- 
ence. 

Well, the day for the speaking came 
at last, and brought some unexpected 
results. The judges were persons not 
in any way connected with the college, 
and likely to be entirely impartial. Cyril 
carried away the first prize. His speech 
was conspicuously the best, in thought, 
expression, and delivery. The second 
was won by a scholar with whom we are 
not acquainted, and the third was divided 
between Tom Raddon and John Seelye. 

Those who knew these two had lis- 
tened to them with surprise. John had 
never been very fortunate as a writer, 
but by much painstaking he had this 
once, at least, contrived to express some 
true and original thoughts, in plain, clear 
language, very forcibly. His unusual 
success, however, no one thought of con- 


sidering as anything but the result of 
honest, industrious effort. His speech 
was heard with no such wonder and in- 
credulity as Tom’s first sentences began 
to excite among those acquainted with 
his former attainments. 

Tom was unnaturally excited, as those 
knew who were most familiar with him, 
those who had laughed slyly to see him 
run out to a neighboring bar-room for 
a glass of brandy just before his turn 
to speak. It was by fair means or foul, 
by true fire or false, that he was bound 
to compel success. When he stood upon 
the platform, those physical advantages 
upon which his ignorant father had cal- 
culated did really tell in his favor. His 
tall and powerful figure, his large head, 
and heavy, strongly-marked features, 
were impressive. The scowl upon his 
forehead made him look terribly in ear- 
nest. His cheeks burned, and there was 
fire in his dark eyes. Altogether he ap- 


peared like a man of force and ability, 


and Cyril, trembling with anxiety, was 
relieved, as he looked at Tom, to see that 
the well-known words of that essay would 
not appear incongruously wise from his 
lips. He began to speak well, a little 
too forcibly for Cyril’s taste perhaps, but 
the fault might have served him with 
many not so fastidious. Cyril’s anxiety 
for him was so’extreme that his own lips 
actually moved in unison with Tom’s 
throughout the piece. It was fortunate 
for both that the wonder with which 
those near were listening to the speaker 
prevented them from noticing this little 
circumstance. 

Whatever surprise and half-suspicion 
the excellence of Tom’s essay had at 


first excited in some minds, it was so 


good, and he delivered it with such effect, 
that classmates as well as strangers 
joined in the round of applause that 
greeted him when he finished. That 
applause, the token of his success, was 


‘the first thing that dispelled the remorse 


that had been vexing Tom’s soul these 
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many days. He looked about, the frown 
upon his forehead disappearing in a tri- 
umphant smile, and there was a touch 
of his own old braggart, self-satisfied 
manner in the bow of thanks he re- 
turned, as he stalked off the stage, that 
afforded his friends infinite amusement. 
The judges, with one exception, agreed 
to rank Tom third. But one of them 
had been pleased with John Seelye’s 
speech. He had listened to it very at- 
tentively, and thought it showed peculiar 
merit. He recalled it to the minds of 
the others, and argued its claims so well 
that he secured the agreement of his as- 
sociates to let it share the third prize. 
This arrangement was of little conse- 
quence to Tom. The name of having 
taken a prize was all he cared for. That 
he could now send to San Francisco the 
college journal containing an account of 
the debate, with the complimentary no- 
tice of his essay, and the announcement 
that he had ranked third among twenty 
contestants, was enough to serve his 
purpose. In his delight he invited all 
the debaters, together with his intimate 
friends, to a supper, in honor of his suc- 
cess, and was congratulated by them aii 
in apparent good faith. Those who 
could not help holding suspicions held 
them privately. No one wanted to make 
an unpleasant disturbance. The general 
feeling was that Tom was a “ good fel- 
low,” and had always shown a great deal 
of class liberality, and if he had a strong 
desire to carry his point this once there 
was no use in seeking to thwart him. 
Cyril, when he saw matters terminat- 
ing thus favorably, took heart again 
also. He forgot all that he had suffered 
about the fraud, — forgot almost that he 
had committed it. His own success was 
no light thing to him. He was compli- 
mented uponit at every turn. His father 
was pleased, and he had his twenty-dol- 
lars prize in his pocket. He forgot the 
anxieties that had made him rather more 
industrious of late, and gave way more 
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carelessly than ever to vanity and pleas- 
ure-seeking. Having made proof to his 
ambition of his superior ability, he 
thought he could now rest upon his oars 
awhile, —that his honor would shine 
bright enough without his care. 

He went through the rest of the year 
half working, and was not nearly as much 
chagrined at its close to discover his loss 
in standing as he had been the year be- 
fore. He took homie to satisfy his father 
a philosophic coolness about his failure, 
an assertion that he had been learning 
more from life, if less from books, and 
that to bury himself in his studies would 
be to miss sympathy with his fellows, 
and knowledge of human nature, and to 
grow selfish in a narrow and mean am- 
bition. To which his father gravely an- 
swered, that to be diligent in business 
hindered no man from being fervent in 
spirit, and that the student whose single 
aim was to serve the Lord, serving him- 
self and others in the truest way, by con- 
sequence, could neither be a poor scholar 
nor a selfish, narrow-minded man. 

As for Tom, he was not disappointed 
in the effect of his prize and the reading 
of his essay upon his father. In all the 
course of his hard life the old man had 
met no greater gratification than this 
promise of his son’s future success. He 
went about the proudest man in San 
Francisco. As if to make up for having 
wronged Tom in his dissatisfaction, he 
sent him a large sum of money, with the 
liberty to draw for whatever more he 
needed. Like Cyril, Tom, upon the 
strength of his success, gave himself up 
to idleness and extravagance till the clos- 
ing examination of the year drew nigh. 
Then, finding there was great likelihood 
of being dropped to the class below, he 
fell to making desperate exertions. Day 
and night for three weeks, he and Baum, 
whose delinquencies were like his own, 
shut themselves up together “to cram.” 
With any number of translations and 
keys, they found it a difficult matter to 
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do a year’s work in less than a month. 
They pasted together strips of paper to 
the length of several feet, and copied 
nearly a whole book of mathematical 
formulas upon them. These strips were 
attached to little rollers, one at either 
end, which rolled up to meet each other. 
As fast, then, as by the motion of the fin- 
gers the paper was coiled over one roller, 
it was drawn from the other, so that the 


whole surface could in a moment be 
passed under review. hidden in one’s 
hand. By the help of th.s contrivance, 
and many other ingenious and painstak- 
ing methods of cheating, but much more 
by the help of what real study they were 
able to accomplish, they contrived to 
scramble through the examination, and 
with that they were abundantly satis- 
fied. 


AN UNAPPRECIATED MEANS OF GRACE. 


BY JENNY BRADFORD, 


WoRLDLY people generally have a 
very high standard of Christian charac- 
ter. They can well afford to, since they 
“ don’t profess’ to be trying for it them- 
selves. Being, as yet, non-combatants, 
they have ample time to note every cow- 
ardly surrender and base betrayal in the 
good fight. 

Our Father knoweth our frame; he 
remembereth that we are dust: but 
we must not expect that of our fellow- 
mortals. ‘The very confession of Chris- 
tian penitence and faith seems to cut 
us off from the charity which is com- 
monly accorded to human weakness. 
Publicans and harlots may be simply 
“unfortunate,” but the fault of a church- 
member is deliberate, unmitigated hy- 
pocrisy ! 

Whoever dares to bind the name of 
Christ upon his forehead will find him- 
self surrounded by severe observers, 
ready to condemn, without sparing, his 

manifold failures. But is this an un- 
mixed evil? On the contrary, it ought 
to be an actual means of grace to us. 
The world’s standard is no higher than 
the Master’s, — no higher than our own 
should be ; and it is good for the Chris- 
tian to feel that he is strictly judged, and 
religion judged in him. No doubt the 
sentence passed upon him is often cen- 
sorious and unkind ; no doubt it is a lit- 
tle hard, in the midst of self-reproaches, 


to bear also the sneers of one’s tempter ; 
but it will not hurt us. We need not 
chafe and fret under the cutting compar- 
isons so often drawn between our lives 
and the fair ideal of Christianity. It 
will be far more to the purpose for us to 
search and see how much justice there 
is in them, 

Sometimes, indeed, they are wholly 
cruel and unfair, misconstruing the 
purest actions, and attributing to a man 
motives and purposes which his very 
soul abhors. Perhaps there are few 
Christians of positive character in promi- 
nent positions who have not, at some 
time, been subjected to these assaults 
of pure malignity or blind prejudice. 
Let them lay upon the burning wound, 
“ Blessed are ye when men shall say all 
manner of evil against you, falsely, for 
my sake,” and the indignant throbbing 
will grow calm. The sweet sense of 
fellowship with Him who was despised 
and rejected of men will overbear the 
bitterness of shameful wrong. The 
mute appeal of consciousness from the 
savage injustice of men to the Searcher 
of hearts will teach the soul to endure 
as seeing him who is invisible. So that 
even foul insults may prove a helpful 
means of grace to noble souls. 

But too often the reproach or the 
sneer which makes us writhe is not 
wholly undeserved, and if the message 
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of rebuke comes from our Father, we 
ought to accept it, and set ourselves to 
repentance and reform, instead of wast- 
ing our strength in chastising the taunts 
with which the rude messenger deliv- 
ered it. 

Our friends are apt to be over-tender 
of us; they will not tell us our faults. 
Perhaps they have too much reason to 
fear we would not take it kindly if they 
should. So we must look to our ene- 
mies for this good office. And when 
they laugh at the halt in our gait, or 
point out some unconscious deformity 
of our character, or circulate some great 
slander, founded on some little fact, let 
us be thankful for the sharp reminder, 
feeling far more disturbed by the cause 
of blame than by the blame itself. The 
yearning to be like our Master, and to 
bless our fellow-men like him, will make 
us more than conquerors through him 
that loved us; for it will impress all the 
missiles of the adversary into his ser- 
vice, beating down a fault here and 
causing us to strengthen a weak point 
there. It is said that all the storm of 
shot and shell we poured upon Fort 
Sumter served but to heap up and 
compact its impregnable though battered 
walls; and there is many a grand old 
citadel of Christian character which 
owes its solid strength, in part, to the 
leaden rain and iron hail of slander and 
abuse, which it has nobly borne. 

Nor is this means of grace available 
for individuals alone in their personal 
experience, but for the church universal. 

There is a dismal caricature of Chris- 
tianity which seems a favorite element 
in much of our New-England literature 
at present, —a grim ogre which delights 
in nothing so much as strangling, with 
cold, bony fingers, all youthfuljoys, which 
crams theological technicalities down the 
throats of the dying, which gloats over 
the misery of the sinful, and uses its 
faith both as the scourge of its hate and 
the pander of its lust. We hear men 


averring, with peculiar gusto, that there 
is more honesty out of the church than 
in it; more morality in the bar than the 
pulpit; more trust to be put in any one 
else than in a professor of religion, and 
the like. 

Now, all this cant seems at first like 
wanton, malignant misrepresentation, 
and nothing else. 

We remember a Christian home where 


“ Tay was duty and love was law ;” 


we think of Christian men and women 
who hunger and thirst after a righteous- 
ness more high and spotless than the 
world ever devised, and are filled ; who 
would sooner cut off the right hand or 
pluck out the right eye than do a mean 
action; whose inward ptrity shines out 
of every feature ; whose “ deeds of week- 
day holiness fall from them as noiseless 
as the snow.” We recall the sainted 
dead, whose souls were a pure river of 
water of life, clear as crystal, proceed- 
ing out of the throne of God and the 
Lamb, —and we burn with indignation. 
Shame on the jaundiced eye that can 
see nothing but austerity and gloom, av- 
arice and bigotry, in the household of 
faith, whicn has always rejoiced in sons 
and daughters as these ! 

But we bethink ourselves of our own 
sin and foily, and grow silent. Do we 
show that the joy of the Lord is our 
strength? Do we live as if love was the 
fuifilling of the law? Have we compas- 
sion on the ignorant and on them that 
are out of the way, for that we ourselves 
are compassed with infirmity? Are we 
careful to deal justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with God? Are there no 
frost-bitten souls among us that all God’s 
grace can hardly warm into a cordial 
love for their fellow-men? Is there no 
wrangling over hollow forms or meta- 
physical subtleties, and ‘omitting the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith” ? 

Here and there, a fair-seeming char- 
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acter goes down with acrash. All its 
goodly shows prove to have been only 
the whiting of a sepulcher full of all un- 
cleanness. Then the dishonored church 
is stung by the quick sneer, “‘ There goes 
one of your ‘members!’ A precious 
set of hypocrites you are !” 

Itis easy enough to retort, “ Of course, 
you haven’t been willing to touch a bank 
note since you were cheated with that 
counterfeit bill? You pulled down all 
your factories when Pemberton fell? 
Better cut down all your trees, — there 
are many unsound at the heart.” But 
these humiliating “falls,” and all the 
cutting comments which follow, mean 
more to us than this. Very true, there 
will be base coin wherever there is gen- 
uine. The Lord of the harvest himself 
forewarned us that tares would grow 
among the wheat, but it behooves each 
one of us to see to it that we are wheat 
and not tares, —that there is no sham 
nor pretense in our Christianity. Sound 
and sweet to the core, let all our seemli- 
est actions be but the true and simple 
outgrowth of our inmost feeling. There 
should be a fearful significance to us in 
the fact, revealed by these appalling 
cases, that it is possible for one to be 
performing all the exterior, distinctive 
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duties of religion to the approval of his 
fellow-men, while his character is slowly 
rotting within, — rotting until the crust 
grows too thin to sustain itself, and falls 
in. It is the most tremendous sermon 
that can be preached on the text, “ Let 
every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity;”? and we 
must not‘complain if those outside give 
us the “application ” and the “ practical 
remarks” more pointedly than we like. 
Sneer at us, berate us, sting us as you 
will, only teach us to detect the very be- 
ginnings of sin, —to avoid so much as 
the appearance of evil, —to tear out, with 
loathing, the first taint of impure feel- 
ing, — to scourge out of our souls, with 
indignant scorn, the least disposition to 
overreach or defraud. 

And may God help us to show you 
the beauty of holiness in our daily life as 
we have never yet; and bring you with 
us to trust in the Saviour of sinners 
and obey his voice, ‘till we all come in 
the unity of faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ ; that we, speaking the 
truth in love, may grow up into him in 
all things, which is the head, even 
Christ.” 


So. UDI LN, Ey RNS. 


BY REV. R. T. ROBINSON. 


“ALL HAIL THE POWER OF JESUS’ NAME.” 


THis hymn is a universal favorite, and 
is oftener used, perhaps, in religious as- 
semblies, prayer-meetings, conferences, 
Christian conventions, andon anniversary 
occasions, than any other. Its author- 
ship was, for a time, doubtful. In most 
of our hymn-books it is attributed to 
Duncan. Watts and Select have Duman, 
—a misprint, undoubtedly, for Duncan. 
Psalms and Hymns, the Connecticut 
Collection, as it is commonly called, 
gives two names, Duncan and Perronet. 


It is now well understood that the last 
named is the real author. 

Rev. Edward Perronet was the young- 
er son of Rev. Vincent Perronet, vicar 
of Shonham, England, the intimate friend 
and most confidential adviser of Wes- 
ley, the founder of Methodism. Charles 
Wesley was wont to call him the Arch- 
bishop of Methodism. Vincent Per- 
ronet gave two sons to the Methodist 
connection, though he himself remained 
in the Church of England, as did John’ 
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Wesley, in fact, up to the time of his 
death. Rev. Charles Perronet, the eld- 
er son, died in the itinerant service, after 
twenty years and more of faithful labor. 
Edward, the author of the hymn, with- 
drew from the Methodist connection 
after a time, partly on account of his 
health, and partly through dissatisfac- 
tion with the adherence of Conference 
to the national church. He wrote an 
anonymous poem called “The Miter,” 
which is said to-have been one of the 
keenest satires on the Establishment 
ever published. It was printed, but the 
publication was suppressed, through the 
influence of Wesley. After leaving the 
Methodists (with whom, however, he 
remained on the most friendly terms, 
always co-operating with them, receiv- 
ing and entertaining their preachers at 
his house), Perronet labored under the 
patronage of Lady Huntingdon. He 
lived at Canterbury, where he rented 
and fitted up a spacious hall, in the an- 
cient palace of the archbishop, for the 
use of his Methodist friends. This hall 
was once sacked and the pulpit brought 
out and burned in the butter market 
where Wesley first preached. After- 
wards he purchased and furnished an 
old French church for the Methodists. 
He died in 1791. His last words were, 
“ Glory to God in the hight of his Di- 
vinity ! Glory to God in the depth of 
his humanity! Glory to God in his all- 
sufficiency! Into his hands I commend 
my spirit.” * 

The hymn first appeared, according 
to Belcher (Historical Sketches of 
Hymns), without a signature, in the 
“ Gospel Magazine,” issued in London, 
1780. Five years later it was published 
by Perronet himself in a volume of “ Oc- 
casional Verses, Moral and Sacred.” 
The volume was issued anonymously, 
but a copy, still extant, was given by 
Perronet to a friend, certified by his own 
autograph. Dr. Rippon introduced the 
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hymn, without giving the name of the 
author, in the first edition of his Collec- 
tion, published in 1787. 

As originally written, the hymn con- 
sisted of eight stanzas. It has been 
much mutilated, — as what old hymn has 
not? Verses have been omitted, lines 
altered and transposed. The Church 
Psalmody commences the hymn, — 


“ All hail the great Jmmanuel’s name.” 


In the Connecticut Collection the first 
two lines of the fourth stanza are joined 
with the last two of the fifth, making a 
new stanza. An additional stanza is ap- 
pended in some collections. 


“Oh that with yonder sacred throng 
We at his feet may fall ; 
We'll join the everlasting song, 
And crown him Lord of all.” 


Other variations might be noted. It 
may be gratifying to some to see the 
hymn as it was originally published. It 
is printed by Belcher, from Perronet’s 
volume of 1785. 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
To crown him Lord of all! 


Let high-born seraphs tune the lyre, 
And, as they tune it, fall 

Before his face who tunes their choir, 
And crown him Lord of all! 


Crown him, ye morning stars of light, 
Who fixed this floating ball ; 

Now hail the strength of Israel’s might, 
And crown him Lord of all! 


Crown him, ye martyrs of your God, 
Who from his altar call ; 

Extol the stem of Jesse’s rod, 
And crown him Lord of all! 


Ye seed of Israel’s chosen race, 
Ye ransomed of the fall, 

Hail him who saves you by his grace, 
And crown him Lord of all! 


Hail him, ye heirs of David’s line, 
Whom David Lord did cai, 

The God incarnate, man divine, 
And crown him Lord of all! 
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Sinners, whose love can ne'er forget 
The wormwood and the gall, 
Go, spread your trophies at his feet, 
And crown him Lord of all! 
Note. — The tune, Coronation, with which this 


hymn has so long been associated, is said to have 
been composed by Mr. Shrubsole, an intimate per- 
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Let every tribe and every tongue 
That bound creation’s call 
Now shout, in universal song, 
The crowned Lord of all!” 
sonal friend of Perronet, who was organist at Spa- 


Fields Chapel, London, from 17°4 till his death, in 
1£06. 


CHRIST IN THE HOUSE. 


FROM THE “SWORD AND TROWEL.” 


CuRIST is in the house when the Bible 
is there. He is in his word. The whole 
of Christ is there. Heis in the house 
when a tract is left there, containing the 
way of salvation through him. He is in 
the house when a good man enters it, 
and carries with him the savor of Christ. 
He is more properly in the house, and it 
will be noised, or generally known, that 
he is in the house, when he dwells in the 
heart of any one in the family. He 
may be in a servant only of a house- 
hold, or in a child only, or in one of the 
parents only ; but it will be noised that 
he is in the house. If in more than 
one of the household, he will be still 
more in the house; if in all, he will be 
in the whole house. If there be no one 
in the family who has Christ, the hope 
of glory, Christ is not in that house. 
When any one of an ungodly household 
meets with Christ in the sanctuary or else- 
where, and takes him to his home, it may 
be said, as of Zaccheus, “This day is 
salvation come to this house.” When 
the only true Christian removes from 
the house, or is taken from it, Christ de- 
parts with him. Into whatever house a 
Christian family enters, Christ enters 
with it; it may be to abide where a 
Christless family dwelt, in which case it 
is noised that Christ is in the house. 
Oh, could houses speak! Could the 
walls of houses tell all that has transpired 
within them! Could the stone cry out 
of the wall, and the beam out of the tim- 
ber answer it! How, when frivolity, 
and oaths, and quarreling were ex- 


changed for the voice of prayer and 
praise, it was noised that Christ was in 
the house! Oh, if chambers could tell 
the dark deeds they have witnessed at 
one time, and the wrestlings with God 
and the heavenly joy they have witnessed 
at other times! Oh, could they speak 
of the death-beds, both of horror and 
of gladness, that have occurred within 
the same walls! But the day is coming 
when they wil! speak ; for ‘‘there is noth- 
ing covered, that shall not be revealed ; 
and hid, that shall not be known.” 

If Christ be in the house, it is gener- 
ally more neat and cleanly; the family 
is more orderly ; there is more love and 
forbearance; Sabbaths are more en- 
joyed; and there is more in the cup- 
board, for sin is more expensive than 
grace. 

If it be noised that Christ is in the 
house, good men will be drawn to it,and _ 
bad men will be kept away. 

If Christ be in the house, there will 
be a witness for God there. One truly 
Christian inmate, be it master, servant, 
or child, will be a continual sermon to 
the rest. There will not be a Bible 
merely in the house, which might be 
unread, but a living epistle, read and 
known of all men. The seriousness of 
that one will be a continual rebuke to 
the frivolity of others; the holiness of 
that one, a continual restraint upon the 
immorality of others; and the happi- 
ness of that one, a continual recom- 
mendation of the gospel to others. The 
salvation thereof will go forth as a lamp 
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that burneth. It will be in vain for any 
in that house to plead ignorance of sal- 
vation, and to say, ‘‘ Lo, we knew it not ; 
we knew not the law by which we were 
to be tried, nor the gospel by which we 
might be saved.” The light was con- 
tinually before them. 

If Christ be in the house, there is a 
direct communication between it and 
the house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. If Christ be in the 
head of the household, there will bea 
family altar from which incense and a 


pure offering will go up to the highest’ 


heavens ; if in an inferior member of 
the family, be it servant or child, there 
will be a private altar on which the foot 
of the ladder may rest whose top reach- 
es to heaven ; and behold the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon it. 
The communication is continually kept 
up. There, all in the family are prayed 
for ; and who can tell what evils may be 
averted, and what blessings may be laid 
up in store for them, in answer to those 
prayers ? 

If Christ be in the house, that house 
is under the peculiar protection of divine 
providence. The wicked owe much of 
their protection and many of their com- 
forts to their connection with the right- 
eous. Had there been ten righteous 
persons in Sodom the whole city would 
have been spared.. To a king of Israel, 
whose army was perishing for want of 
water, from which nothing but a miracle 
could save them, it was said by the 
prophet, “ As the Lord of Hosts liveth, 
before whom I stand, surely, were it not 
that I regard the presence of Jehosha- 
phat the king of Judah, I would not look 
toward thee, nor see thee.” The tares 
must remain until the harvest, lest the 
wheat should be plucked up with them. 
Is it too much, then, to affirm that many 
a family has been preserved from some 
dire calamity which would inevitably 
have befallen it, but for one or more in 
the household who was accepted in the 


Beloved? A good man in the house is 
a better protection from plunder and vi- 
olence than bolts and bars, and a better 
security than the fire-escape from fire. 
It is better to touch the wire that rings 
a-bell in heaven than to ring an alarm 
bell on earth. “Thou, Lord, only mak- 
est me dwell in safety.” It would be 
well to take a true Christian into the 
house where there is none, were it only 
to protect it from harm. 

If Christ be in the house, the sympa- 
thies of good men are drawn toward it. 
Real Christians are specially interested 
in each other’s families. If there be but 
one member of a family a member of 
Christ’s body, the interest of the other 
members of Christ’s body is drawn 
toward the other members of the family. 
There is an alliance between that house- 
hold and the household of faith. The 
family comes more within the observa- 
tion of the church, the voice of its 
prayer, and the arms of its faith. A 
natural brother or sister is beloved for a 
spiritual brother or sister’s sake. The 
widows and orphans_ of believers are 
cared for by the church for the father’s 
sake, as David took care of Jonathan’s 
son for Jonathan’s sake. 

If Christ be in the house, he often 
continues long there. In some families 
he enters with one, and with the same 
one departs. In others, his grace goes 
from one to another until there is a com- 
plete renovation in the whole household. 
Sometimes his abode in the house is for 
one generation only, and sometimes he 
goes down with it to many generations. 
When he enters a family that for gene- 
rations past have been strangers to vital 
godliness, he generally abides long ; and 
when he leaves a family in which he had 
long dwelt, it is often long before he re- 
turns. How singular it would be could 
we trace his entrance into families, his 
abode with them, and his going out from 
them; and, still more, to know the houses 
in which he has been, in which he now 
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is, and which hereafter will be honored 
with his presence ! 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. We should seek Christ on our 
own account; and we should seek him 
on account of others. We should seek 
to have him on our own account. How 
have him? “My little children,” says 
the apostle to the Galatians, “of whom 
I travail in birth again until Christ be 
formed in you.” Nothing will satisfy 
him short of Christ being formed in 
them. Nothing short of this should 
satisfy us on our own behalf. Christ is 
salvation, but Christ in me is my salva- 
tion. It is not Christ in the covenant 
of grace that saves me, nor Christ in the 
manger, nor Christ in the garden, nor 
Christ upon the cross, nor Christ upon 
the throne ; it is not Christ in the word, 
nor Christ in his ordinances, nor Christ 
in the understanding, that saves me; it 
is Christ in me that is my salvation. 
This is the right thing in the right place, 
which is Christ in you the hope of glory. 
If Christ be in you, the body is dead 
because of sin, and the spirit is life be- 
cause of righteousness. Christ is not 
in the body, but in the spirit. The life 
he gives is not to the body, but the 
spirit; therefore the body is Still dead 
because of sin, while the spirit has a 
life of righteousness. Hereafter Christ 
will be in the body, when he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall quicken 
our mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in us. 
only. Then Christ is in the whole man, 
and all is ours. 

We should seek Christ on account of 
others ; that we may be blessings and 
not curses to others ; that we may be a 


‘parent? 


Here he is in the spirit’ 
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savor of life and not death to others ; 
that instead of dragging others with us 
to perdition, we may allure them to joy- 
ful seats above. If you are a husband, 
seek Christ for your wife’s sake. If a 
wife, seek to have Christ for your hus- 
band’s sake. If a parent, seek Christ 
for your children’s sake; if a child, for 
the sake of your parents; if a brother 
or sister, seek to win Christ and be 
found in him for a brother or sister’s 
sake; if a master, for the sake of your 
servant ; if a servant, for the sake of your 
master. Who knoweth, O man, but 
thou mayst save thy wife; and who 
knoweth, O wife, but thou mayst save 
thy husband? Who knoweth, O pa- 
rent, but thou mayst save thy child; 
and O child, but thou mayst save thy 
Who knoweth, O brother, but 
thou mayst save thy sister; and, O 
sister, but thou mayst save thy brother ? 
Who knoweth, O master, but thou mayst 
save thy servant; and, O servant, but 
thou mayst save thy master? If we 
value not our own souls, we should value 
the souls of those who are near and dear 
tous. If we care not for our own hap- 
piness, we ought not to be indifferent to 
theirs. The rich man in hell prayed that 
his brethren might not come into the 
same place of torment. There are not 
a few on earth who would wish their re- 
lations and friends to be saved, even if 
they are not. Well, then, the best way 
to seek salvation for them is to seek it 
for ourselves. How delightful to be the 
first to introduce Christ into a. house 
where he is not! how sad to be the one 
on whose account he withdraws from the 
house where he had long stayed ! 
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THE MOTHER “OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


In studying the life and character of 
the Virgin Mary, we find on the one 
hand the very restricted statements of 
the New Testament, and a few tolerably 
well authenticated traditions which have 
come down to us from the fathers, — evi- 
dence rather presumptive than positive ; 
on the other, the immense amount of 
matter treasured up by the Romish 
church. While we abide strictly by the 
Scriptures, and reject, in general, the 
rubbish which forms so important a part 
in the records of that church, we shall 
yet find it worth our while to glance at 
some of the legends about Mary, and 
especially to notice the influence she has 
had upon art. So great has this been, 
and the existing evidences of it are so 
many, that even the most devout wor- 
shiper of her might almost be content 
with what these alone indicate, if all the 
written records were swept out of exist- 
ence. ; 

There seems no positive proof of wor- 
ship offered to her before the fourth cen- 
tury ; and to that period we are to refer 
the first pictures of the Madonna. It 
need not be looked upon as a thing alto- 
gether inexplicable, or inconsistent with 
the weakness of poor human souls, that, 
in some vague craving, they should have 
turned to the mother of Him who came 
to save, imploring her intercession with 
her divine Son, and adoring her because 
she was his mother, till, losing sight of 
that awful restriction which limited ado- 
ration to the Triune God alone, they 
came, by a way more of the sense than 
the spirit, to see in her an impersonation 
of beneficence and piety, and finally of 
power; and from the time when any 
dared avow such a thought, the worship 
of the Virgin grew apace. The mighty 
movement had fairly begun. And it is 
by no means certain that the trouble 
between the early church and Nestorius 


did not help toward this very result, 
namely, the belief in the sanctity of 
Mary ; because —if we understand that 
controversy aright—Jin asserting that 
Christ possessed in union both the hu- 
man nature and the divine instead of 
being two distinct persons, and calling 
Mary “the mother of God,” the church 
inadvertently gave an advantage which 
was immediately misconstrued into an 
admission of her holiness, and the 
mother was thenceforth exalted, to the 
disparagement of the Son. Soon the 
evil began to creep into the church itself; 
before a long time the immaculate con- 
ception was insisted upon; the Ave 
Mary was introduced; marvelous le- 
gends were invented; miracles were 
wrought in her name; churches erected 
to her ; pilgrimages made to her shrines ; 
she was exalted to be Queen of Heaven ; 
she became the central object of adora- 
tion, the bestower of victory, the source 
of succor, our Lady of Help, of Conso- 
lation, of Support. One writer, Mrs. 
Jameson, names over thirty of these ti- 
tles by which she was called. 

Whole communities of monks devoted 
thems-2lves to her service. ‘“ The Cister- 
cians wore white in honor of her purity ; 
the Servi black in respect to her sorrow ; 
the Franciscans enrolled themselves as 
champions of the immaculate concep- 
tion, and the Dominicans introduced the 
rosary.” The tendency of the crusades 
was to spread and highten the worship. 
Chivalry fostered and refined the sen- 
timent; knights wore her colors and 
fought in her name; so brave and pow- 
erful an order as the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem not only kept the feasts of 
the Nativity, the Purification, and the 
Assumption of Mary, but even in their 
statutes enjoined worship to the Holy 
Virgin, mother of God, for victories she 
had given them over the infidel. So 
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wide-spread had become this delusion, 
so strong a hold had Virgin-worship ta- 
ken upon the minds of men, that these 
warriors, distinguished for feats of arms, 
for grand, indomitable will, men of 
no mean intellect, leaders among the 
brave of Europe, were carried. away by 
the fanatical enthusiasm of the time, and 
cherished as their religious belief the 
most extravagant blending of supersti- 
tion and zeal, so absurd that the mind 
of an intelligent child of to-day, which 
has been enlightened to receive the gos- 
pel truths in their transparent simplicity, 
can discover the foolishness. It is less 
strange that Mary should have reigned 
supreme in the cell of the recluse than 
in the hearts of these soldiers, accus- 
tomed to mingle with their kind in court 
and camp, shrewd in this world’s policy, 
and not altogether dead to its allure- 
ments. 

But with the brotherhoods of monks 
it was far different ; bound to a celibate 
life, buried in the dreamy cimness of the 
cloister, cut off from the delights and 
amenities of social companionship, all 
the unnaturally repressed hopes and 
loves and yearnings of-their defrauded 
human hearts found an object in the 
mysterious Mary. The lovely but in- 
tangible presence of her who, being 
mother of God, was too sacred to share 
an earthly passion, but who was yet wo- 
man, and in her womanly attributes of 
pity and sympathy could bestow tender 
care and affection, floated elusive just 
beyond his grasp, and the worship be- 
came an intoxicating mingling of the hu- 
man and the divine, so subtile that the 
devotee himself was deceived as to its 
very essence. Often the morbid reli- 
gionist, through penance and vigils and 
fastings, attained to the most refined state 
of ecstacy, to the most enrapturing vis- 
ions of the celestial visitant; and the 
poor heart, denied all natural and healthy 
action in its self-imposed isolation, found 
consolation in this shallow sentiment 


and semblance of devotion. Such was 
the experience of many a holy brother, — 
a supersensuous religion, the legitimate 
result of that self-abnegation and dreamy 
musing. But it must be acknowledged 
that the spiritual did, for a time, prepon- 
derate over the earthy; it was upward, 
not downward, that the goddess drew 
the eyes of her adorers; the glories of 
heaven were above, and it was into them 
she was received when she vanished from 
the straining sight. 

The same is true of the earlier pairt- 
ings of Mary. An attempt was made to 
represent the sacred person of one wor- 
thy of all worship ; the subject was ap- 
proached with reverence, and if the artist 
failed, the fault lay not in his piety. La- 
ter came in the license of art, showing 
not only how the materialistic, so long 
subordinate, had come to prevail, but 
proving painfully how corrupt had be- 
come the ideal, when the wives and 
daughters of the artists, and even disso- 
lute women, sat for the portrait of her 
who had been adored as the holy vir- 
gin mother of God; so that the faces of 
the Madonna as they exist in European 
galleries to-day not only represent every 
era and school of painting, but what each 
painter chose to copy,—from some 
sweet model of chaste maidenhood or 
matron dignity, down to the bold fronts, 
the voluptuous, wicked portraitures of 
the days of the Medici, when some of 
the most shameful and depraved women 
of the time were given an unenviable 
immortality under the name of the Vir- 
gin. And where pictures in which Mary 
is introduced do not come under the cen- 
sure of a grossness highly insulting and 
degrading, there was often a materialism 
showing a falling away from the strictly 
religious character of those which pre- 
ceded. While, as many an artist tried 
his hand upon this subject, there was 
brought out often an ideal of priceless 
worth, it was only in solitary instances 
that one could put on canvas a face dif- 
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fering much from the type of feminine 
beauty peculiar to his own nation ; thus 
we have the soft duskiness of Spain, the 
honest, open German countenance, and 
much Italian richness of coloring, fine 
flesh and blood, warm life and bloom. 
Though the artists were not few who re- 
ligiously gave shape each to what was 
best in his own conception, and not 
rarely succeeded in an exquisite present- 
ment of some one trait, or more, of uni- 
versal beauty, —something of dignity, or 
meekness, or gentleness, some true, 
womanly attribute, independent of age 
or country, — yet, in general, the truth 
remains that not only the individual pref 
erence but the nationality was percepti- 
ble. More than one caught a look of the 
Mary we imagine as we read Luke’s 
story of her, and fixed it “a joy for ever,” 
a face imperishable though the canvas 
molder away, to haunt the one who be- 
holds it while memory lasts ; but it re- 
mained for Raphael to separate himself 
most entirely not only from the slavery 
of usage, but, like the true genius always, 
from all personal leanings, and present 
that one face which most nearly satisfies 
the Christian’s ideal, in that matchless 
impersonation of virginal loveliness, the 
transcendent, the indescribable purity of 
the Madonna di San Sisto. 

Catholic writers assert that the par- 
ents of the Virgin were Joachim and 
Anna, of the lineage of David, childless 
until old age, when, on the eighth of 
September, at daybreak, on Saturday, 
she of the immaculate conception was 
born, and Anna called the babe Mary, 
the first who ever bore the name, — Mir- 
iam, in the old Hebrew, meaning, as va- 
riously rendered, mistress, lady, sover- 
eign, exalted. All connected with the 
history of the child partook of the mar- 
velous: she was sinless from her birth ; 
the legends about her form a literature 
by themselves ; the paintings in which 
she in some character appears illus- 
trate almost every conceivable incident 

VOl« III. 3 


through her life, and till her final coro- 
nation in heaven. She is to be seen 
alone, with the Holy Child, as one of the 
Holy Family, surrounded by apostles, 
saints, angels, in company with histori- 
cal personages, and in a large number 
of allegorical pictures in which every- 
thing in the shape of bird or beast, of 
fruit or flower, which could be made to 
symbolize anything, is introduced, — the 
Book of Canticles being largely drawn 
upon as furnishing in its oriental imagery 
ample material for illustration. 

The medieval painters in their insati- 
able zeal for the Romish church were 
not content to begin with Mary’s birth, 
but must go back to incidents in the his- 
tory of her parents. The first in her own 
life shows the neighbors gathered around 
Anna to admire the new-born child; 
sometimes the dwelling is an Italian one, 
the apartment luxuriously furnished, in- 
dicating wealth, and the ladies in ele- 
gant apparel ; or it is German, —a plain 
chamber with a high-posted bedstead, 
and kindly peasant women standing 
about. Some attractive pictures are 
those where the maiden Mary, delicate, 
slender, and fair, clad in white or blue, 
with golden tresses, is engaged at her 
work, — this is while she is dwelling in 
the temple,—perhaps with her distaff 
spinning thread of such miraculous fine- 
ness that in remembrance of it some 
Eastern Christians give the name of 
“thread of the Virgin” to the filmy, 
airy web which is often to be seen in 
the morning, spun on the grassblades, 
or held by almost invisible meshes to the 
dewy boughs ; or embroidering the most 
exquisite patterns on tapestry for the 
temple, far surpassing all the daughters 
of Israel in her tasteful and elaborate 
designs ; in honor of which, says the 
Abbé Orsini, “the weavers of the mid- 
dle ages were ranged under the banner 
of the Annunciation ; the artists of gilded 
brocades and si!ken stuffs ” placed them- 
selves under her protection, 
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The marriage of Mary, which some of 
her church have been in the habit of cel- 
ebrating on the twenty-second of Janu- 
ary, furnished another subject; but far 
more important was the Annunciation, 
exquisitely carved in stone, as well as 
depicted in colors. Some authorities 
make Mary about twenty at the time. 

St. Bernard will have it that she was 
studying the book of Isaiah, at the pas- 
sage where the Messiah to be born of a 
virgin is promised; accordingly some 
pictures show her with the Bible open 
before her when Gabriel enters, others 
in prayer, others meekly standing await- 
ing his communication. A pot of lilies, 
says Mrs. Jameson, is usually to be seen 
to indicate her purity, a work-basket to 
denote her industry, and a pitcher of 
water, her temperance. The event has 
inspired some of the tenderest and love- 
liest works of art. 

The meeting with Elizabeth affords a 
few beautiful oriental scenes, the East- 
ern customs having been rendered by 
some, while others have drawn upon 


their own imagination in representing: 


her arrival, giving rather incongruous 
features, such as a page bearing some 
kind of baggage into Elizabeth’s house, 
and Mary ina hat like a young lady of 
comparatively modern times. 
Concerning the journey to Bethlehem 
there is one legend too tender to be 
omitted : — ‘“‘ The decree had gone forth 
that all the world was to be taxed. Jo- 
seph therefore arose, and saddled his 
ass, and set his wife upon it, and went 
up from Nazareth to Bethlehem. The 
way was long and steep and weary, and 
when Joseph looked back, he saw the 
face of Mary that it was sorrowful as of 
one in pain, but when he looked again 
she smiled. And when they were come 
to Bethlehem, there was no room for 
them in the inn, because of the great 
concourse of people, and Mary said to 
Joseph, ‘Take me down, for I suffer.’ ” 
A pathetic picture of their arriving at 
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the inn is one where “ Joseph, standing 
cap in hand, meekly expostulates with 
the master of the inn, who points toward 
the stable; the inn-keeper’s wife looks up 
at the Virgin with a strong expression 
of pity and sympathy.” 

Some of the representations of the 
Adoration are very fine ; in a few cases 
the accessories are ludicrously out of 
keeping, as in the case of the reproduc- 
tion of feudal customs, where kings in 
the costumes of that period come with a 
train of courtiers, like a scene out of one 
of the Waverley novels. In other in- 
stances, in somewhat better harmony, 
there are Eastern monarchs who do hom- 
age to the Child, turbaned servants at- 
tend them, ana laden cameis and ele- 
phants wait in the distance. 

Perhaps the ones delineated with the 
most general truthfulness of sentiment as 
to time and place are those of the flight 
into Egypt and the repose there; and . 
those painted without much regard to 
age or country are the ones illustrating 
their domestic life when Jesus was a 
child. Something pertaining to the car- 
penter’s trade is always to be seen: Jo- 
seph planing at a bench, making a boat, 
or framing a house ; the Child is picking 
up or sweeping chips, or holding tools, 
in some way engaged; while Mary, al- 
ways busy, spins or knits or winds 
thread. Often these pictures are very 
tender and pleasing; some sweet idea 
of home life shines through the common- 
place details; and all, from the most 
matter-of-fact interior of a humble 
Dutch kitchen, to the most exalted con- 
ceptions of the Mater Dolorosa sub- 
limely enduring at the foot of the cross, 
help to show what a tenacious hold the 
Virgin Mary has through all ages had 
upon the hearts of her worshipers. 

That would be a curious and exceed- 
ingly interesting work in which the his- 
tory of Mary’s influence upon sacred art 


' should be with considerable minuteness 


given. Mrs. Jameson did an invaluable 
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service to both literature and art, when 
she prepared, at great trouble and after 
much research, the volume from which 
many of the foregoing facts are taken ; 
but the scope of that did not permit her 
to much more than glance over the vast 
field. The number of paintings and 
effigies is almost beyond belief. In me- 
dieval art Mary held the supreme piace. 
It is as much to the studio of the artist 
as to the cell of the monk that are to be 
traced the beginnings of that worship 
which has grown to such appalling mag- 
nitude, and it can not be denied that art 
has contributed largely to the stupendous 
result. 

The Catholic religion owes much of 
its success to the sensuous element 
which forms such an important part of 
its service. Take away all that minis- 
ters to the ear and eye, the thrilling 
charm of chant and anthem, the pomp 
of procession, the intoxication of in- 
cense,—take away painting and carv- 
ing, image and crucifix, splendor of robes 
and glitter of ornament, all the drapery 
and sheen, all the illusive dimness and 
fragrance, and let the form and substance 
of the bare belief be brought, disrobed 
and uncrowned, out into the light of open 
day, and what will there be left? The 
thing itself which had been so enveloped 
in silk and satin and cloth of gold, with 
gems so bedizened, made unapproacha- 
ble in its misty clouds, shows unattrac- 
tive to the sense; and brought to this 
severe test, proves itself possessed of 
nothing to satisfy the deepest wants of 
the anxious soul. It is a vast and com- 
plicated but most elaborate and accu- 
rately working system of symbols, per- 
fected to the highest possible degree 
through ages of scheming and craft, and 
by every available appeal to the sense 
instead of the spirit of man, — a system 
which the half sentimental, half material- 
istic medieval worship of the Virgin 
best illustrates. Every fringe and tassel, 
every flowered vesture and broidered 


hem, symbolizes something. Nota wav- 
ing of a censer, or the dip of a finger in 
holy water, is meaningless ; and above 
all the formalism of the worship rises the 
image —dead as the forms themselves — 
of her whom they blindly invoke. When 
we bring along beside the Catholic 
church, with its ritual and legends, its 
confessional, its propitiatory offerings, 
its superstitions, and all the manifold 
ceremonials which cumber it, the simple 
faith which Mary’s divine Son came to 
give the longing hearts of men, — the 
one plan of redemption through his blood, 
— the profanity of the great underlying 
idea of that church appalls us. The 
magnitude of the falsehood is oppressive. 

When we turn to the Scriptures to 
learn something about Mary, we are ar- 
rested on the very thresheld of our in- 
quiries by their silence on the subject. 
With the exception of what Luke gives 
in the beginning of his Gospel, astonish- 
ingly meager is the information about 
her. How easy it would have been, and 
how natural, as we should think, for the 
evangelists to have given her whole his- 
tory, and to have described the person 
of a woman so distinguished beyond any 
other of the sacred writings! But the 
Virgin, so long before foretold in her re- 
lation to the grandest event and the 
most important personage of all time, 
appears suddenly before us, without pre- 
vious preparation, simply as “a virgin 
espoused to a man whose name was Jo- 
seph, of the house of David, and the 
virgin’s name was Mary.” What man- 
ner of woman to look upon was she? we 
instinctively ask ; but no light is given 
by any of those who must have known 
her well. To satisfy our desire for a 
view of that face which bent above our 
Divine Redeemer, and which his own 
must have resembled in its human linea- 
ments, we have certain traditions handed 
down from the fathers, and the state- 
ment of some who are claimed to be 
contemporaneous writers. It is some- 
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what satisfactory to know that the vari- 
ous descriptions both of Christ and his 
mother harmonize tolerably well, and 
that they are in some cases traceable 
back to what look like trustworthy 
sources. Here, for instance, is one of 
the person of Christ, said to be from the 
pen of Cornolus Coetulicas, who was a 
Roman consul in the time of Christ : — 

“A tall, well-proportioned man, straight 
in stature, of nearly six feet in hight; 
his. hair was the color of new wine from 
the roots to the ears, and from thence to 
the shoulders it curled and fell down to 
the lowest part of them ; upon the crown. 
of his head it parted in two, after the 
manner of the Nazarenes; his forehead 
was flat and fair; his eyes were gray, 
large, and extremely lively ; his nose and 
mouth were well-proportioned ; his face 
was neither round nor sharp, resembled 
his mother’s, and was adorned with a very 
graceful vermilion ; his beard was thick 
and forked, and of the color of his hair, 
which he wore long, the scissors never 
having been used upon his head, zor had 
the hand of any one touched him except 
his mother when he was a child; ..... 
he stooped a little with his head; his 
hands were long and spreading, and _ his 
arms were very beautiful.” 

St, John of Damascus, in a letter to 
the Emperor Theophjlus, differs in one 
particular, which it is hard to accept, 
that he had a black beard, but his hair, 
John says, “ was gold brown like wheat, 
resembling that of his mother, and his 
head was bowed somewhat forward.” 

Other accounts, which, however, have 
more of an apocryphal air, speak of red- 
dish hair, and hair “the color of a hazel- 
nut;” eyes “bright and changeable,” 
and eyes “ grayish blue and full of light.” 
Cedrenus describes him with “ yellowish 
brown hair, hazel eyes, and long fingers.” 
Xaverius speaks of “bluish eyes and 
golden hair.” 

Others give similar descriptions,—head 
slightly bending, face rather long, in- 


clined to oval, eyes large and lustrous, 
and, flowing, waving, or curling hair, 
nearer auburn than any other hue, beau- 
tiful hands and arms; but the fullest de- 
scription is given by Nicephorus, who 
compiled early ecclesiastical history. He 
says that “his hair was yellowish, his 
eyes hazel, and his beard reddish, not 
profuse, but the hair of his head abun- 
dant, for never had razor nor the hand 
of man shorn it. His neck was some- 
what bent, so that he did not walk per- 
fectly upright; the color of his face was 
a yellow brown, like ripe wheat. His 
face was not round nor pointed, but like 
his mother’s, a little drooping and slight- 
ly blushing.” 

The same Nicephorus —and he claims 
to have received his information quite 
direct from a very ancient source—says 
of Mary, “she was of middle stature, 
her face oval, her eyes brillfant and of 
an olive tint, her eyebrows arched and 
black, her hair of a pale brown, her com- 
plexion fair as wheat, her hands and fin- 
gers fairly long.” 

We must, of course, as one argues, 
see that Christ must, in what was human 
in his countenance, have resembled his 
mother, seeing that he had no earthly 
father. It will be seen from the above 
that a general impression is given of a 
face rather oval, lustrous eyes, hair flow- 
ing, and inclined to auburn, a fair, rather 
ruddy complexion, a head slightly bend- 
ing, and beautiful hands. We are to think 
of the Son and mother as having the 
likeness of any mother and son, saving 
that for the reason before mentioned 
this Son must, in the looks that were of 
earth, have been more peculiarly like her 
who bore him. 

And now are we to wholly reject these ? 
What more natural than that some who 
saw her, who saw //zm, should have left 
an account? It would have been most 
unnatural zof to do it. It is incredible 
that the disciples, who knew Mary so in- 
timately, should have failed to speak of 
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her appearance and her character to 
those who were to come after them ; 
more incredible that such an extraordi- 
nary person as Jesus Christ should have 
lived and died, and no man, friend or 
enemy, follower or reviler, Roman or 
Jew, described him to those who had not 
seen him. Such failure, even had his 
kingdom been of this earth only, even 
had he been proved to be only an impos- 
tor, would be past belief. 

It must be borne in mind that these 
accounts were given defore monkish su- 
perstition had corrupted the church, de- 
fore the era of Virgin worship and the 
invention of legends; so that the first 
ecclesiastical historians had something 
more than conjecture to go upon. 

The husband of Mary was of the 
house of David, and Scripture allows us 
to infer that she also was of the same 
lineage, — both, therefore, of illustrious 
descent; but Joseph’s occupation has 
always been supposed to prove that he 
was not possessed of means by which 
he could live without.toil. He was a 
carpenter, and Christ worked at his re- 
puted father’s trade, and had it thrown 
up to him, in reproach, by his enemies. 


The lot of her who was favored among | 


women was not cast among kings’ daugh- 
ters; and the life of her Son, which 
was to close amid revilings and insults, 
upon a cross, between common thieves, 
began in humiliation in a stable. 

All we know of Gabriel’s visit to this 
betrothed maiden of Galilee must have 
been told by her own lips to Luke. It 
does not appear that Mary was overcome 
with surprise at the appearance of the 
heavenly messenger. She had read how 
of old those shining beings came down 
and even condescended to become guests 
of men. But his saying troubled, that 
is, perplexed her. Why highly favored? 
why blessed among women? and she 
cast in her mind what manner of saluta- 
tion this should be, till the words of 
Gabriel reassured her and calmed her 


fear. And then, mark how quietly, with 
only one question, Mary receives the an- 
nouncement; her exceeding sweet and 
submissive way; not a hint of protest; 
no shrinking ; scarce even wonder; be- 
cause, as the handmaid of the Lord, she 
is only waiting when the instant comes 
to say, in the tenderest, most lovely and 
docile spirit, “ Be it unto me according 
to thy word!” 

In the presence of this overshadow- 
ing glory, and before this vestal. purity 
of which Gabriel declared should be 
born the Son of God, we stand awe- 
stricken. Mary must have been familiar 
with the prophecies that promised the 
Holy One, Immanuel, God with us; 
could it ever have entered even the most 
secret retreat of her heart, the thought 
that it was of her flesh he should be 
born? 

And in those days Mary arose and 
went into the hill-country with haste, to 
a city of Judea, which was the home of 
her cousin Elizabeth. What particular 
city it was seems a matter of some ques- 
tion : it has been spoken of as fifty miles 
from Jerusalem; one pronounces it to 
be Ain ; another Hebron; another Jutta ; 
but whichever it might be of the cities 
given of old to the priests of that tribe, 
it is certain that it was a long distance 
from Nazareth; and the journey which 
Mary made was through a wild, and, in 
some places, almost impassable moun- 
tain region, made dangerous by bands 
of robbers. We may believe that the 
just and good man to whom she was es- 
poused accompanied and protected her, 
as in no distant days and nights he pro- 
tected his precious charge into the land 
of Egypt, fleeing from the hatred of 
Herod. 

Painters have essayed to give repre- 
sentation to the meeting between the 
happy kinswomen, the most satisfactory 
perhaps being one in which Elizabeth, a 
matron of mature years and command- 
ing presence, a most majestic type of 
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womanhood, comes forth to receive at 
the steps of' her dwelling her cousin, 
blooming in all the grace and freshness 
of youth; each face expectant, happy 
with the miraculous good tidings of great 
joy. Noage nor land can parallel these 
two, — these mothers that were to be, of 
the Saviour of the world, and of him 
who should prepare the way before him. 
And Elizabeth spoke out with a loud 
voice, hailing the blessed among women, 
at which Mary breaks into that grand 
triumphant strain of thanksgiving, “ My 
soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

Can we not believe that in all the 
weeks which followed, Mary searched 
the Scriptures, and pondered in her con- 
templative and reticent heart the sub- 
lime promises which had stayed up the 
souls of all holy men from Abraham 
downward, through the generations that 
looked for the Messiah, even until her 
day? And when the time drew nigh 
that the Hope of Israel should appear, 
and the decree went forth that all the 
world should be taxed, and Joseph made 
ready to go with her up to the city of 
David called Bethlehem, because he was 
of the house and lineage of David, did 
not she recall the words spoken afore- 
time, “ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the princes 
of Judah, yet out of thee shall He come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler of Is- 
rael, whose goings forth have been from 
of old, from everlasting” ? 

And when, because of the crowd of 
more favored, who had come into the 
town before them, she who was to be 
the mother of the Lord of glory, and 
honored for the dear sake of the Babe 
that was to be, was turned away, be- 
cause there was no room for her in the 
inn, did not these words come afresh 
to her, —“ He is despised and rejected 
of men” ?—so rejected even then that 
it was in the-stable she first received him 
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to her arms, and in the cattle’s manger 
she laid him. 

Then, before the happy mother’s eyes 
had scarce become accustomed to the 
wondrous child, came shepherds in haste 
to behold him, telling abroad, astonished, 
how, as they watched their flocks in the 
fields by night, a brightness as of the 
glory of the presence of the Lord shone 
around them, and an angel appeared and 
told them the glad tidings of great joy, 
how unto them was born that day, in the 
city of David, a Saviour, Christ~ the 
Lord ; then, of a sudden, the air was full 
of delighted angels, a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, singing, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, and good will toward men.” 
And the shepherds were fain to go to 
Bethlehem to see if these things were 
so. And the mother heard what the 
shepherds declared, and pondered it in 
her heart. 

When came the wise men from the 
East, led on by the miraculous star 
which stood over the place where the 
young child was, with Mary his mother, 
what feelings must have stirred in her 
heart! Not er child, her human child, 
to whom they prostrated themselves, 
presenting gifts, gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, but the King’s Son who should 
yet have “ dominion from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the earth.” 
Did she recall the Psalmist’s words as 
the Magi laid their gifts before the help- 
less one, manger-cradled, for whom there 
was no room in the inn, — “ The kings 
of Tarshish and of the isles shall bring 
presents ; the kings of Sheba and Seba 
shall offer gifts. Yea, a// kings shall 
bow down before him; all nations shall 
serve him”? or what Isaiah’s inspired 
lips declared, — “‘ And the Gentiles shall 
come to thy light, and kings to the bright- 
ness of thy rising. All they from Sheba 
shall come; they shall bring gold and 
incense, the ships of Tarshish first, to 
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bring thy sons from far, their silver and 
their gold with them, unto the name of 
the Lord thy God and to the Holy One 
of Israel”? 

What mother can even faintly conceive 
of the thoughts this mother kept in her 
heart? How much was revealed to her 
of the nature of her Son? how much 
was hidden from her? and as he grew 
in stature, and was obedient to her and 
Joseph, what part had she in his daily 
lite? No hand, say they, but hers ever 
touched him, the sacred child. As days 
and months and years went by, in that 
lovely mountain-hidden home in Naza- 
reth, and Jesus came and went among 
his kindred and townsfolk, and wrought 
with his hands at Joseph’s trade, taking 
heed of all the natural beauty around 
him, how the lilies grew and the spar- 
rows sang, and of the common ways of 
the women who ground the corn, and 
the shepherd folding his flock, learning 
lessons wherewith when he became a 
teacher to illustrate in parable, —in all 
these years what was. the patient mother 
keeping in her heart? Did her faith 
never fail her in that time when the prom- 
ises of the prophets seemed slow of ful- 
fillment? One can but crave from out 
that unfathomable mystery of Nazareth, 
that sacred, awful silence, to get some 
glimpse, to hear some word. 

But nay; and saith the Scripture, she 
kept these things in her heart, till on a 
day came Elizabeth’s son, John the Bap- 
tist, crying, “‘ Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,” and those people of Nazareth, 
not knowing that the Christ had been 
dwelling among them, working with the 
carpenter Joseph, walking in their streets, 
asked wondering if Foin was the prom- 
ised Christ, when, lo! Jesus being bap- 
tized and praying, the heavens were 
opened, and the Holy Spirit descending 
like a dove, and lighting upon him, a 
voice came from heaven, which said, 
“Thou art my beloved Son: in thee I 
am well pleased.” 


Then came the full hour to Mary of 
recognition ; then also of separation, for 
he was no more hers, but the Father’s, 
and must be about his Father’s business. 
In that solitude in which the work of 
redemption must be wrought out, Christ 
knew no longer kindred according to the - 
flesh. He belonged-not to Mary; but 
whoso doeth the will of my Father, saith 
he, the same is my mother. 

In those three years Mary watched 
him, though as deep a silence broods 
over her, save that at a wedding she saw 
his first miracle, — even then he put her 
off as having work to do in which she 
could have no part, —and when he was 
wearying himself with his labors, she 
pressed near in solicitude for him. We 
have a right to believe that she continued 
to care for his welfare to the last, and 
that she was foremost, tenderest, and 
most faithful of all those who ministered 
to him; that the intense mother-love 
overbore everything else; that the 
unsleeping mother-watchfulness never 
failed. Could this woman, altogether 
human herself, so grasp the grand truth 
that was to be accomplished in the cru- 
cifixion and resurrection of her Son, as 
with unshrinking faith to give him up to 
suffer the Father’s will? How could 
she harmonize the diverse elements in 
the stupendous plan? How separate 
the flesh and blood she had held upon 
her breast from that divine part which 
made him, er child, the Son of the 
Highest? How reconcile that almost 
inconceivable mystery of the human 
child with the awful verity of his state- 
ment, “I and my Father are one” ? 

From what we are permitted to know 
of the character of Mary, we can feel 
assured that there was no rebellion 
against the divine will, and no conflict 
in her heart; because the most lovely 
submissiveness was, beyond question, 
one of her prominent traits. She was a 
reticent, thoughtful woman, pondering 
these things, as we are more than once 
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told. Though she marveled, though 
she understood not all that was uttered 
concerning him, she hid the sayings in 
her own breast, and patiently awaited 
the fulfillment of what had been foretold. 
What a waiting till the full meaning 
should be accomplished of these words 
which the devout, Simeon spake, when, 
holding the Holy Babe in his aged arms, 
he blessed God, and then to Mary, look- 
ing on, addressed these: —‘“ Yea, a 
sword shall pierce through thy own soul 
also !” 

A solemn waiting, which set her apart 
from all other mothers of men, till, after 
persecutions and hatred, revilings and 
scorn, of which she must constantly have 
known, ¢Ae hour came, the Son dying for 
the world he came to save ! 

No writer but John says that Mary stood 
by his cross. This faithful and careful 
eye-witness alone brings before us the de- 
voted group. Itis after the record of the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe, the 
crucifixion and the parting of the seam- 
less robe, and when the last moments 
were drawing nigh, that we are told there 
stood by the cross of Jesus his mother 
and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife 
of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene, the 
little band most devoted to him. His 
dying eyes saw these two, “his mother 
and the disciple standing by whom he 
loved ; he saith unto his mother, ‘ Wo- 
man, behold thy son!’ Then saith he 
to the disciple, ‘Behold thy mother!’ 
And from that hour that disciple took 
her unto his own home.” 

Some writers infer that John pos- 
sessed more wealth than the other dis- 
ciples, —one ground for the conclusion 
being found in the sixteenth verse of 
the eighteenth chapter of his own Gos- 
pel, where, as they judge, he had influ- 
ence with the authorities, —and that for 
this reason Christ committed his mother 
to his care; butit is quite as probable 
that the remarkable affectionateness of 
this dear disciple, of which the Master 
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must have had constant proof, had more 
weight with him. | 7Z/zs one “Jesus 
loved ;” of no- other of the twelve are 
such words said. No more is needed. 

The church has always received as 
truth the statement that Mary was at 
that time, and had been for many years, 
a widow; but whether she ever had 
other children besides our Lord was a 
much agitated question, which was never 
settled. It is true that brothers and 
sisters are spoken of, but many high 
authorities consider these to have been 
cousins, the children of his mother’s 
sister, Mary Cleophas. It is certain 
that Mary had such a sister, more than 
once mentioned in company with the 
Virgin, who is supposed to have dwelt 
in the same town with her, and even 
that the widowed Mary, for some years 
after the death of Joseph, shared her 
home, and that the attachment between 
the two was uncommonly strong and 
tender, — that those spoken of as James 
and Joses and Simeon and Judas, and 
their sisters, were children of Mary Cle- 
ophas, cousins and companions of Jesus. 

If we are to be left at all to our own 
conjecture, it is certainly far more con- 
sonant to our feelings to believe that 
Mary had no other child. The fact that 
Jesus is called her “first-born son” 
proves nothing. And if there was all 
that number of her own children re- 
ferred to toward the close of the thir- 
teenth chapter of Matthew,—at least 
seven, — why was she left dependent 
upon one of the disciples, especially in 
a country where regard for parents is so 
enjoined and the care of them so bind- 
ing ? 

John lived to extreme old age: he was 
alive nearly seventy years after the death 
of his Master. How much of that time 
he spent in Judea is not known, but 
many are of the opinion that he re- 
mained there until after the death of 
Mary. It was at Ephesus he wrote his 
epistles, and there wrote also the last 
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chapter of his Gospel, adding that as, in 
part, a kind of explanatory statement 
relative to himself, because word had 
gone abroad that John was not to die 
like other men. 

How easy it would have been for John 
to have put on record something con- 
cerning Mary! His fellow-laborers were 


gone, —he alone remained, — and: how 
much he knew! How much he could 
have told! But the last witness is 
dumb; the Scriptures are silent. Ma- 
ry’s one record after the fearful day at 
Jerusalem is that with the disciples and 


.the women, in that upper room, she con- 


tinued in prayer and supplication. 
Kirkland. 
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BEGINNINGS. 


BY GENESEE. 


IT was on a certain New Year’s day, 
not long ago, that Fanny Bradlee sat 
writing in her own room, in the “ New 
Hall” of Dartford Seminary, when one 
of her teachers entered for a friendly 
call. Miss Allston was one of those an- 
imated, whole-hearted Christians whose 
life is full of Christ and his work, so 
that her conversation flowed as easily, 
as cheerily, and as often, upon these best 
themes as upon any other. It was there- 
fore in the midst of a cordial chat about 
home and school that she said, — 

“JT hope this is really a ‘Happy New 
Year’ to you, Fanny, and that you are 
as prayerful and as much alive for Christ 
as ever.” 

“T hope so,” replied Fanny, not with- 
out a little constraint of look and tone. 

“You still go to the girls’ prayer- 
meeting, Tuesday after school?” said 
Miss Allston, inquiringly. 

“ Not very lately,” answered Fanny. 

“But you enjoy the daily halfhours 
for reading and prayer alone, I trust, 
dear.” 

“ Well, really, Miss Allston, I don’t 
have time for a half-hour every morning 
and evening. I think that God accepts 
a short prayer, i# we have not time for a 
long one.” 

“Yes, zf we have not time, but you 
know the studies are so arranged as to 
insure time for this first need. And I 
find I can not keep near the Saviour 


without taking enough ‘daily food’ from 
the Bible to keep my soul fed and nour- 
ished by the truth. My experience is, 
that if we do not study the Bible much 
we do not want to pray much. Of course 
there are exceptions to the rule, where 
unavotdable labors crowd upon Chris- 
tians, but it is not so in our school, nor 
in many families, I think.” 

Fanny was silent. 

* Do you fall into any doubt, or dark- 
ness?” asked Miss Allston gently. “ Can 


‘I help you about anything, Fanny?” 


“Oh no, thank you; I get along very 
well.” 

“At least, then,” said Miss Allston, 
rising, and laying her hand lovingly on 
Fanny’s shoulder, “do take the ap- 
pointed time for your Bible and prayer. 
It will quicken your mind for everything 
else. You know the old proverb, — 
‘ Prayer and painstaking hinder no man’s 
journey.’ And then the deep delight of 
it! You must not lose that.” 

Fanny’s face remained unmoved, and 
Miss Allston sighed as she closed the 
door. ‘ Because thou sayest, I have 
need of nothing,” repeated she to her- 
self, “I counsel thee to buy of me gold 
tried in the fire, and anoint thine eyes 
with eye-salve that thou mayest see.” 

“T will comfort myself with Emily 
Forrest,” thought she, tapping at another 
door. It was opened by a young girl 
whose tear-stained cheeks rather disa- 
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greed with the welcoming smile that 
lighted up her face at sight of her teacher. 
She drew her into the room, seated her 
in the most comfortable chair, and took 
a cricket at her feet, clinging to her hand 
and looking up into her face with such a 
loving trust as made Miss Allston think, 
—‘] should know she was a Christian 
to look at. her.” 

“ Were these tears of sorrow, Emily ?” 
asked she, stooping to kiss the burning 
cheeks. 

“Ves,” said Emily, “I have been 
thinking.” 

“ New Year thoughts, dear?” 

“Yes, ma’am. Iam so disappointed 
with myself. I thought that by this time 
I should have grown really better, and 
should have done a great deal of good. 
I do love the Lord, and that makes me 
happy, but then I grieve him, and that 
grieves me.” 

“T am glad if that grieves you, my 
child. Penitence is a precious thing. 
One who is content to follow Christ afar 
off does not feel it.” 

“But I do not live as if I were peni- 
tent, Miss Allston. J have such blessed 
thoughts when I read-and pray that I 
think I shall do all things, through 
Christ. But I go through the same 
round, day after day, and instead of 
speaking as I feel, or of accomplishing 
anything for Jesus, I never seem to suc- 
ceed in helping anybody.” 

“T know of one, at least, whom you 
help,” said Miss Allston. “ There is not 
a day but you help me. Your example 
in the school, and your hearty sympathy 
with my efforts, are rest and strength to 
my heart.” 

“T am very glad,” said Emily’s shin- 
ing eyes. “That is worth living for,” 
said her voice. “Still, I did hope for 
something else. I wanted to express 
my love to the Lord Jesus, and prove 
my devotion, by bringing some of my 
friends to him.” The sweet blue eyes 
clouded over again. 


“My dear child! not one of these 
wishes is lost. They mold your own 
character and make up your unconscious 
influence, and that is far more powerful 
than any direct efforts you make. Such 
wishes keep you in sympathy with Christ 
and in communion with him, and they 
keep you praying. Dr. Payson says 
that person would do the most good who 
should try ‘the last, best efficacy of 
prayer.’ ”’ 

“But I can not be praying right! 
Neither Mary Goulding nor Abby Lowe 
are the least thoughtful.” Emily’s head 
drooped, and she tried in vain to sup- 
press her sobs, — heavy, tired sobs they 
were, as if she had already spent her 
strength in weeping. 

Miss Allston was deeply touched. 
She drew the slight form into her arms 
and soothed her with caresses, while she 
said, — 

“Listen, Emily! Do not bear this 
burden of souls alone. JESUS bears it, 
and wants you to go on trusting that he 
will answer your prayers. It is not al- 
ways best for us to see immediate results. 
We must ask for faith as well as for an- 
swers ; for we are in danger of getting 
tired of believing, and growing impa- 
tient for sight. Still, it seems as if your 
answer must be near. When the Lord 
gives one such urgency of desires, I 
think it is because he is coming soon to 
satisfy them. However that may be, he 
wishes us to count upon his aid as con- 
fidently as if it were already visible.” 

“T do feel that be is near,” faltered 
Emily, “and I lay my prayers down at 
his feet. His will be done!” 

Just then a light step came bounding 
along the hall, and a peremptory little 
tap at Emily’s door was instantly fol- 
lowed by the entrance “of Abby Lowe, 
who appeared to be too sure of a wel- 
come to wait for one. 

“Emily Forrest!” cried she, before 
she was fairly in the room, “what in the 
world are you moping here alone for ?” 
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Seeing Emily’s tears, and noticing 
Miss Allston, she paused in alarm. 
“ Any bad news? Oh! what is the mat- 
tenes? 

Miss Allston placed Emily in her 
chair, and, taking Abby’s hand, led her 
away, saying, — 

“Come to my room, and I will tell 
you.” Once there, Miss Allston locked 
the door, that they might be secure from 
interruption, and then related the dis- 
tress in which she had found Emily, and 


the reason of it, repeating most of their. 


conversation. 

Abby was deeply moved. “Oh!” 
said she, “‘ Emily need not have thought 
she was doing nothing to awaken me. 
I knew all along what she wanted; she 
has made me miserable half the time. 
I have not been ready to do my duty, and 
so I have put on careless ways, as if I 
never thought about it. I would have 
kept away from her if I could, but she 
was so kind and sweet, and loved me so 
much, that I could not leave her.” 

Miss Allston was taken by surprise. 
Feeling that this instant and frank ac- 
knowledgment must be more than a sud- 
den impulse, she sat silent for very 
thankfulness, while Abby looked pale 
with intense feeling. At length she 
spoke, very slowly and deliberately. 

“Emily’s life has almost persuaded 
me before. I will not grieve her any 
longer. I will not reject the Saviour 
anymore. If God will give me strength 
I will serve him.” 


“God is here,” said her teacher, her — 


heart thrilling with joy. 
to him for strength.” 

“Oh, do!” said Abby, kneeling beside 
her, while Miss Allston poured out both 
prayer and praise for this returning 
child. 

“Ask for yourself,” she said before 
rising, and Abby obeyed in words like 
these : — 

“O Lord, have mercy upon me, a sin- 
ner, Oh, give mea new, right heart to 


“Let us pray 


love thee, and to hate sin. Lord, take 
me and make me thine, and do not leave 
me for one moment, or I shall fall. I 
have no strength. Keep me praying, 
and hear the prayers of thy children for 
me. Save me from myself. Save me 
from temptation, and forgive my sins, for 
Christ’s sake.” 

Abby clung to her kind friend as she 
rose from her knees. “ Tell me what 
to do,” said she. “This is so sudden 
that I am afraid it is not real. Oh, don’t 
let me go back! I can not, I will not. 
You don’t think God will let me?” 

“ Not if you accept his help. He is 
almighty tosave. He can keep you from 
going back as easily as he can keep you 
alive. Indeed, it is a finished work 
already, —the work of your salvation. 
Christ has borne your sins already upon 
the cross, and it is that precious blood 
that atones for you. It is you who need 
to be willing to be saved ; God was al- 
ways waiting to save. The only thing 
for you to do, and to keep doing, is to ac- 
cept Christ’s salvation, and cling to him 
for everything.” 

“ But how shall I obey him with such 
a heart as mine? Ihave disliked even 
to think of him, and shall I find myself 
changed only by choosing his service? 
I do choose it. Lord, help me!” added 
poor Abby, with a sudden burst of weep- 
ing. 

“ Abby, it is not your choice, it is 
Christ, that will change you. Oh, may he 
show you that he is the beginning as. 
well as the ending. It is Christ’s life in 
you that must be your life now. It is 
his working in you that will make your 
conduct Christian conduct. Can you 
doubt that the risen Jesus is able to do 
this, and willing? There is no room for 
doubt or fear, if you only keep close to 
him. There is where your part lies, 
there is where your only danger is, of 
falling away from Jesus into self-trust or 
into despair. Either extreme is alike 
dangerous. Make up your mind at the 
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start that there is no hope, and never 
will be, in any effort of yours, except that 
effort which clings to Christ.” 

“Oh, this is true!” exclaimed Abby. 
“ Have I ever heard it before? I never 
knew it till now;” and she fell upon her 
knees again to thank God for this won- 
derful salvation, this plain, safe, per- 
fect way, this Yesus, the Way and the 
Life. The room seemed like an opening 
heaven, for the Spirit of God came 
down there. 

When their agitation had subsided a 
little, Miss Allston said, — 

- “Let me go for Emily.” 

“ And for Mary Goulding,” responded 
Abby. “Emily prayed for her, too, and 
she must come with me. I know that 
Christ can make her see, since he has 
opened my eyes.” 

It was an effort for Miss Allston to 
refrain from singing “ Hallelujah,” as 
she sped along the halls with this glad 
news. “ Abby Lowe wants Mary to be 
a Christian !” thought she in an ecstacy 
of wonder and delight. “ Already an- 
other worker for the blessed Lord!” 

Emily received the tidings with awe, 
as well as with exceeding joy. Never 
before had she sucha token that God 
was near. She had been speaking to 
him in the silence, and he had now in- 
stantly answered her, as with an audible 
voice and a sensible touch. This kept 
her lowly, in the reception of such dis- 
tinguishing mercy. It is easy to be 
humble in the presence-chamber of THE 
KING ; — one great reason why our poor 
haughty hearts should abide there. 

It is not possible to put upon paper 
the scene in Miss Allston’s room, when 
Emily met the friend who had just been 


given to her prayers, and when they to- 
gether led their dear Mary to the Lord 
Jesus. Abby was full of the strength of 
new convictions and the fervor of a new 
love, and seemed as if she would carry 
Mary’s heart by storm. 

“Oh, Mary,” said she, “it is so easy 
to lie low at the Saviour’s feet! I did 
nothing at all to make ready; I only 
gave up to Christ, and you see he has 
opened my eyes! Why, don’t you know 
he has promised to take you just as you 
are? All you have to do is to be willing ; 
and he will even make you willing, if 
youll ask him. From beginning to end 
it is all Christ !” ; 

Miss Allston and Emily “ stood still,” 
as it were, to “see the salvation of God,” 
his working was so evident and wonder- 
ful. 

And from that day dated a deepening 
seriousness throughout the school. The 
news that “Abby Lowe had become a 
Christian ”’ spread from room to room. 
She had always been foremost in study, 
in frolic, and in that electric enthusiasm, 
or energy, which makes one a leader. 
Such a token for good as ey conversion 
must be followed by larger blessings, as 
her teachers felt. They redoubled their 
prayers and efforts, and were rewarded 
by a great ingathering of souls. Chris- 
tians, too, like Fanny Bradlee, returned 
to their first love, and consecrated their 
lives anew. And, as far as human eyes 
could see, all this sprang at first from 


_that little germ of prayer, and faithful, 


holy example, in the life of Emily For- 
rest. Faith, prayer, and a devoted heart 
were her weapons, — weapons within the 
reach of every disciple. 


EEE EEE IN 
Xo 


MOTHERS’ MEETING AT NORWICH. 


THE annual Mothers’ Meeting, held 
in connection with the meeting of the 
A. B.C. F. M., was attended in the 
Second Congregational Church at Nor- 
wich, on Wednesday, Oct. 7, at nine 
o’clock, A.M. The audience was very 
large and highly appreciative. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mrs. Samuel Pruyn, of Albany, who, in 
behalf of the committee of arrangements, 
- invited Mrs. Dr. R. W. Clark, of Albany, 
to preside. 

On motion, Mrs. R. L. Wyckoff, of 
Brooklyn, was appointed secretary of 
the meeting. 

Hymns printed for the occasion were 
used with good effect. Mrs. Clark re- 
marked, “ The air still thrills with praises 
to the Lamb of Calvary. Let us unite 
in our invocation hymn to the Father 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 

Selections were read from the second 
chapter of Acts, with special emphasis 
upon the promise, “ And ye shall receive 
the Holy Ghost, for the promise is unto 
you and to your children, and to them 
that are afar off, even as many as the Lord 
our God shall call.” “Ae hath cated 
us. The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirits that we are the children 
of God; into the blessedness of that 
adoption we believe that our children 
and our children’s children will enter and 
partake. But not alone of their salva- 
tion would we be assured. We long to 
have them thoroughly consecrated, — to 
have them honor God and serve their 
generation with a nobler fidelity than is 


often witnessed. And it is for'us as 
mothers to inspire them, — to thrill them 
with the thought, ‘The world has need 
of you. Souls that are perishing have 
need of you; be valiant, be strong) quit 
you like men.’ The world waits for 
mothers to communicate this fine con- 
tagion of enthusiasm, and it must come 
to ws from above. Breathe on us, O 
Breath ! that we may live the true moth- 
er’s life ; and may faith now be ours to 
believe in the offered blessing, — to be- 
lieve that Jesus himself is here, that he 
will breathe oz us, and say fo ws, ‘ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost ;’ — for this let 
us pray.” 

A very fervent and comprehensive 
prayer was then offered by Mrs. Pruyn, 
after which Mrs. Albert Bowker, of East 
Boston, gave a verbal report, of great in- 
terest, of the last year’s meeting in Buf- 
falo. A letter was also read from a lady 
in Le Roy, who was present at that 
meeting, and was there inspired to ef- 
forts which resulted in the organization 
of a maternal association in her own 
place, and she gratefully testifies to its 
usefulness, as seen in the conversion of 
several children, her own two daughters 
among the number, —all, as she believes, 
in answer to the special prayers at their 
mothers’ meetings. 

Mrs. H. E. Brown, of New York, read 
reports from the South Congregational 
and Clinton Avenue churches, of Brook- 
lyn, and added a statement of the origin 
of the Mothers’ Concert of Prayer, the 
first thought ot which arose in the heart 
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of one of the members of the latter as- 
sociation, the beloved secretary of this 
meeting. 

The second hymn was then sung, enti- 
tled “ Mothers presenting Gifts,” when 
the thought was presented, “ There 
stands One among us whose hands are 
full of gifts; who says to each of us, 
‘Daughter, what is thy desire, and what 
is thy petition, and it shall be granted 
thee.’ The hem of his garment can be 
touched by each, and Jesus, turning, will 
say, ‘ Daughter, be of good cheer.’ Only 
to the mortal eye has Jesus passed into 
the heavens, —only in the sense of an 
omnipotent majesty. Does he not say, 
‘JT am with you alway’? and although 
our duil senses can not take in the full 
wonder of his presence, does not its 
sweetness pervade this house? Yes, 
Jesus is here; and that every one may 
have. a ready access to him, that each 
heart may utter its cry, and lay its bur- 
den at his feet, let us indulge in a few 
moments of silent prayer, remembering 
that the Master himself says, ‘ According 
to your faith be it unto you.’” 

The solemn stillness was broken by 
Mrs. Bowker, who sought to gather up 
these unspoken prayers in an audible 
voice of desire and prevailing faith. 

Mrs. Lay, of Montreal, said, “ We all 
meet as one in the name of Jesus. All 
are in sympathy as mothers. In Mon- 
treal we responded to the circular issued 
by the Maternal Associations of New 
York and Brooklyn, eight years since, 
and have continued to meet regularly 
from that time, though without organiza- 
tion.” She desired that our children 
should not be professors only, “saved as 
by fire,” but self-denying, earnestly con- 
secrated Christians, faithfully devoted to 
the service of the Master. 

Mrs. Thomas Hastings, familiarly 
called the mother of maternal associa- 
tions, presented a special appeal in be- 
half of Chinese mothers. She spoke of 
the unbounded influence they have over 


their children, placing, as it were, the 
salvation of that vast kingdom in their 
hands. 

Mrs. Bowker, in the absence of the 
delegate from Boston, presented the re- 
port of the Union Maternal Association 
of that city, organized eight years since, 
and also gave an interesting account of 
the establishment of mothers’ meetings 
in the Methodist denomination, a resolu- 
tion having been passed that one should 
be held in connection with every camp- 
meeting under their control. She also 
read a letter from Mrs. Wheeler, mis- 
sionary to Syria, who was present at the 
meeting in Buffalo, and has since l!a- 
bored to establish mothers’ meetings 
wherever she went. This letter was 
written on board the steamer, as she was 
on her way to her distant field of labor. 

After singing some verses from the 
hymn entitled ‘“ Mission Work,” the 
committee of arrangements for the next 
year was appointed,— Mrs. Dr. I. P. 
Warren, of Boston, and Mrs. H. E. 
Brown, of New York, with power to add 
the name of some lady residing in the 
city where the next meeting will be held. 

It was much regretted that it was im- 
possible to hear the reports that were at 
hand of the mission work among poor 
mothers in our cities, Mrs. Dr. W. W. 
Patton and Mrs. Pruyn having facts of 
great encouragement to present, but the 
presence of numerous missionaries made 
it indispensable to hear from some of 
them, and the time seemed all too short, 
although nearly three hours were occu- 
pied. 

Mrs. Green, of Broosa, in Turkey, 
awakened the warmest interest by her 
simple but impressive sketches of her 
own personal experience, and of her la- 
bors among the mothers of Turkey. 
She gathered a company of thirty native 
mothers, whose names were written in a 
little book which she held in her hand. 
They too held a similar record, which 
was a link of remembrance between them 
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during her absence. She hoped those 
names were all written in the book of 
life. Her allusions were very touching 
to the two dear children whom she had 
“brought up as far as the Lord would 
permit her,” and whom she was to leave 
in this country. 

Mrs. Stone, of Bombay, who has been 
thirty-four years in the mission field, 
urged the laying of our sons and daugh- 
ters on the missionary altar. Her young 
son was present, who had asked that he 
might come “to learn the way to the 
heathen,” as he had resolved to become 
a missionary. 

It was difficult to close, and the con- 
cluding words came reluctantly. “The 
Lord of the pilgrims is mindful of their 
needs, and provides refreshment by the 
way. We stand to-day upon the Delect- 
able Mountains, and, from the hill which 
is called Clear, look through the gates of 
pearl, even into the brightness beyond. 
Nay, more, do we not this week, with a 
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great company, sit in heavenly places 

with Christ Jesus, — sit at the Master’s 

own table, and receive at his hands the 

very bread of life? But the voice that 
cheers and comforts us says solemnly, 

‘ This is not your rest,’ ‘there remaineth. 
a rest,’ but it is not yet won. This re- 

freshment is for strength, for endurance, 

for cross-bearing, for achievements, for 

conflict, for all the stern and exacting 

duties involved in the command, ‘ Work 

while it is called to-day.’ We hear, and 

would obey. Each heart among these 

thousand mothers responds, ‘ Lord, what 

wilt thou have me to do?’” 

Then followed practical, earnest words 
pouring from the full soul of the speaker 
into deeply sympathetic hearts. 

No words can express the general ef- 
fect of this meeting, which can not fail to 
be a pawerful influence for good in the 
numerous spheres of influence reached 
by this vast company of intelligent Chris- 
tian mothers. 


OnUAR’ LSE RiWeA-NeT iS 


Wuart becomes of our servants 2? Do 
we care for their bodies here, and for 
their souls hereafter? It is a constant 
source of complaint with family people 
that servants are, as a rule, so much 
anxiety, trouble, and expense to the 
heads of the house. Our experience is 
different to many, doubtless, for we 
have had no more trouble from them 
than we have returned, we fear, with in- 
terest, in our demands upon them in 
sickness and in daily domestic duties. 
We may have yet to do our share of pen- 
ance ; still it is only fair to speak well of 
them while we can. But be they good 
or bad, what becomes of our servants ? 
Do we know? Do wecare? Many of 
them marry. Some ofthemdie. While 
others go to the country and take a small 
business. Yes, but there is a large 
percentage who sink in youth into sin, 
and especially in old age into want 


and misery. We are persuaded that 
much needs to be done for these mem- 
bers of our own households; and un- 
less it is done, the cry will go on wax- 
ing louder and louder, that “ our servants 
are the plague of our lives,” and we shall] 
have ourselves to blame for much of out 
social discomfort. Do we remember 
them in our prayers, and try to bring 
them to Christ by loving words and 
deeds? Or, if they are fellow-Chris- 
tians, do we as such deal with them, — 
as those who have the Master in the 
house, serving us in the person of his 
members? All this may be done, and 
should be, and there will be no risk of 
servants forgetting their proper place or 
domestic duties, because you have done 
your duty as a true head of the house, 
and servant of the common Lord and 


Master of us all. J. A. Spurgeon. 


ABROAD; OR, LILIAN’S NEW SCHOOL. 


BY MRS. H. E. BROWN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GREAT SURPRISE. 

“ Ou, Lilian, Lilian, do you know what’s 
going to happen? Yow’re going to Eu- 
rope! Just think of it! To Europe, 
with father and mother, to be gone ever 
solong! Just think!” F 

This abrupt opening of so unexpected 
a programme almost stunned Lilian 
Rolfe. She had just come in from 
school, had laid her books upon the 
table in the hall, and was in the act of 
removing her hat and shawl, when the 
lively and enthusiastic Mina — her next 
younger sister — bounded down the 
stairs, jerking out the astounding infor- 
mation as she advanced. Every sen- 
tence fell upon Lillie’s ear like a sudden 
blow, just as the heavy footsteps fell 
upon the stairs. Mina had on her thick- 
est walking shoes, and besides that she 
always went on the jump, so that by the 
time the child had reached the hall, and 
had emptied her budget of news, her 
sister was quite bewildered, like one 
inadream. There she stood, one hand 
still stretching the elastic of her hat, her 
eyes wide open, looking at Mina in per- 
fect amazement. 

“Why don’t you speak?” cried Mina, 
“ Say something.” 

“] don’t believe it,” quietly responded 
Lillie, after another minute of mute won- 
der. It seemed too much for her com- 
prehension, to say nothing of her ac- 
ceptance. 
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“Well, you’ve only got to come up- 
stairs and see for yourself. ’Tisn’t like- 
ly I should tell you a story. Haven’t I 
been out shopping with mother, and 
haven’t we bought merino and silk and 
delaine to make your dresses, and some- 
thing beautiful for a double gown ? And 
it’s going to be lined with flannel all 
through, so as to have you warm on 
board the ship. And Esther McGuire 
is up-stairs working with all her might 
and main.” 

But all this additional information, 
while it seemed very credible, did not in 
the least relieve Lillie’s mental confu- 
sion. With an impatient gesture, quite 
unlike her usually gentle, amiable man- 
ner, she put Mina aside, saying as she 
did so, “There now, you go along up- 
stairs and help them if they’re so busy, 
and I’ll come presently. You needn’t 
wait,” she continued, as her sister ap- 
peared to linger; “I’ll come when I get 
ready.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t care, if you 
don’t,” good-naturedly replied Mina, a 
little mortified at this unlooked-for re- 
buff, “ but it’s true; and she bounded 
up-stairs again, to change her boots, and 
prepare herself for dinner. 

Lillie opened the door of the front 
parlor and went in. The room was dark 
and quiet, but the darkness suited her 
just then, and throwing herself into one 
of the comfortable easy-chairs, she 
passed her hand over her eyes, and be- 
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gan to think. Going to Europe? Was 
she, little Lillie Rolfe, going to Europe ? 
She was only eleven years old ; and how 
her cousin Amelia, twice as old as she, 
had longed and longed to go, but 
couldn’t. And now she, only a child, 
was really going to visit those great 
cities, to see the high mountains, and 
the beautiful rivers, and the curious 
places, of which she had read and heard 
so much. In imagination she crossed 
the broad Atlantic as it was laid down 
upon the map, and quickly passed from 
London to Paris, and on to Geneva, 
Strasbourg, Berlin, Florence, and all the 
famous places she had studied or heard 
about, without the least regard to regu- 
larity of route ; and the more she thought 
the more it seemed to her that she must 
be dreaming. She didn’t believe there 
were any such places in real land and 
water ; and if there were, she didn’t be- 
lieve anybody lived there ; and as to her 
going, why, of course she didn’t believe 
that at all; and the whole world, and 
life, and her own existence, were for the 
moment all a mystery, floating in vague 
conception in her thought. She rose 
and shook herself to see if she really 
was awake, and then came to the more 
sensible conclusion she would go up- 
stairs, and see what was actually going 
on. 

She found, on entering her mother’s 
room, that Mina’s story was all correct. 
There lay on the bed a beautiful crim- 
son merino, and a pretty cashmere, with 
the flannel to line it, for the wrapper. 
And there sat Esther McGuire stitching 
away at the skirt as busy as a bee. 

“Come, Miss Lillie,” said she, “and 
let me have your measure; we haven’t 
a moment to lose. We shall have a 
plenty to do to get you all ready in two 
weeks, and none of the fall sewing done 
yet for the rest.” 

Just then Mrs. Rolfe came into the 
room. She looked smilingly at Lillie 
and inquiringly, as if she had said, “ The 
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plan is a delightful one,-don’t you think 
so?” 

But Lillie only put her hand on her 
mother’s arm, and faintly said, “Is it so, 
mother? Ave we going to Europe? I 
can’t believe it.” 

“You are taken entirely by surprise, 
my dear, I_ know, and I do not wonder 
you find it hard to believe. I have known 
for some time that the trip was in contem- 
plation, but it was so uncertain whether 
father would be able to go, that we did 
not speak of it to you. Father goes on 
business, and he is so sure that the voy- 
age will be for your health and mine, 
that he has determined to take us.” 

“ But my school, mother.” 

“Tt will be no disadvantage to you, 
my dear, to leave school for a few months. 
You will see the places you have studied 
about in your geography and history, 
and they will afterwards have a reality 
which they can not have now. You will 
learn to think of them, not as you see 
them on your chart, but as they actually 
exist. You will be taught a great deal, 
too, which you can never get from books.” 

The quiet manner of her mother be- 
gan to dissipate the bewildering effects 
of Mina’s abrupt announcement, and it 
was not long before Lilian was entering 
heartily into all the arrangements and 
preparations for their travels. 

“I shall be sorry to leave school, and 
to leave Sabbath school, too, just as we 
have begun that new question book. 
Miss Hamilton said yesterday she be- 
lieved we should find it the most inter- 
esting book we have ever had. I think 
she'll feel badly, too, to have me go.” 

But when she came to talk with her 
teachers about the matter, she was quite 
surprised to find that both of them were 
glad to have her go. 

“Not that we are glad to get rid of 
you, my dear,” said Mr. Wilson, “for 
we are never glad to lose our best schol- 
ars ; but we are always delighted to have 
them enjoy opportunities of improve- 
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ment superior to those we can give. 
You may learn of places and people by 
the hearing of the ear, but after all there 
is nothing like seeing with your own 
eyes. I’d like to sail over the Atlantic, 
and tread the soil of Europe, myself.” 

“We shall miss you very much,” said 
Miss Hamilton, “and you will miss us ; 
for you are going where there is no Sab- 
bath.” ‘ 

“Why, how can that be?” exclaimed 
little Clara Jones, interrupting the teach- 
er; for they were discussing Lilian’s ex- 
pected absence inthe class. “I thought 
everybody had Sunday.” 

“Yes, Sunday; but only Christian 
nations enjoy the Sabbath. Lillie will 
find, when she gets to France, and Italy 
also, if she goes there, that when Sunday 
morning comes, it will seem very differ- 
ent from home. The shops will be open, 
and people will be hurrying to and fro, 
on business or pleasure, as on other days. 
Except ina very few of the largest cities, 
there will be no church where she can 
attend, and a Sabbath school, I suppose, 
is scarcely known there.” 

“Dear me,” said Fanny Mixter, 
“what will she do all day long ?” 

Lilian smiled. “Why, I shall have 
my Bible, and I can study that as well 
there as at home, can’t I?” 

“ Yes, better in some respects, dear,” 
replied Miss Hamilton. “Life as we 
experience it ourselves, or observe it in 
others, is the best interpreter of the 
word of God. I have no doubt that 
what you see abroad, explained as it will 
be by your parents, will give you a new 
insight into the Bible. It will be the 
occasion of bringing to your notice many 
passages which you have not thought 
about hitherto, and will help you to un- 
derstand many which you have before 
learned. You are going, as it were, into 
a new school, with new teachers, and 
will acquire many new lessons. I only 
wish that you would note them down 


from time to time, that we, too, might 
profit by them.” 

“Tam going to keep a journal while 
I’maway,” said Lilian. “ Mother thinks 
I ought to, but I don’t know how I shall 
succeed.” 

“JT am glad of that,” answered her 
teacher, ‘and I hope we shall be favored 
with notes from it occasionally. You 
must certainly write to us, and if you 
keep a journal, it will be an easy thing 
to fill up letters.” 

“ What did Miss Hamilton mean by 
new teachers, mother?” asked the little 
girl, when she returned from Sabbath 
school. ‘Did she mean you and fa- 
there 2 

“JT guess she meant your own eyes 
and ears, Pinky,” said father, in reply. 
“If you keep them open you will learn a 
great deal; and then, with father and 
mother to help you understand, your 
friends may expect you to grow quite 
wise.” 

“T wish I was the oldest child, so I 
could go to Europe,” exclaimed Mina. 
“Just think how lonely I shall be with- 
out Lillie, or father, or mother ;” and 
the little girl burst into tears, as the 
thought of the approaching separation 
arose vividly before her. 

Her mother folded her in her arms. 
“‘ Mina is just the one to be left at home 
with grandma; she will be such a help 
to her, and company for her, too, in the 
long winter evenings ; and I know she 
will be a good girl, that she may bea 
joy and comfort to her dear mother, far 
away on a foreign shore. And we will 
pray every day for one another, won’t we, 
darling ? that our Father in heaven may 
keep us all in safety to meet again. You 
will take good care of Frank and Willie, 
and teach Gracie to say papa and mam- 
ma, and you will find so much to do that 
you will have no time to be lonely or sad. 
And next time it will be your turn, you 
know.” 
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“ Ah, next time! Next time never 
comes to me,” said the disconsolate 
child. 

But Mina’s depression didn’t last long. 
Her volatile spirits rose with the next 
morning’s sun, and her good nature tri- 
umphed over selfishness. All she could 
do to facilitate the arrangements for de- 
parture was cheerfully done, and she 
and grandma had many secret and ap- 
parently satisfactory conferences about 
what ¢hey would do all that winter at 
home alone. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FIRST DAY IN SCHOOL. 


On a chilly noontime, late in the 
cheerless month of November, Lilian 
Rolfe was awakened from the dreamy 
condition in which she had for the most 
part existed for the previous two weeks. 
Clad in warm wrappings, on the deck of 
a large steamer, she watched with her 
father the loosening of the cordage and 
bolts which held it in its berth, heard 
the first revolution of the immense wheel 
which was to buffet them across the 
ocean, and as the ponderous vessel, 
with majestic obedience, moved from her 
’ moorings out into the wide stream, and 
began its outward course, she suddenly 
aroused to consciousness, with the ex- 
clamation, — 

“T never believed I should go until 
this moment. Now I begin to think it’s 
all real.” 

Her father smiled. ‘“* You’ll find proof 
enough that it’s all real before long,” 
said he. 

Gradually the wharf receded, and the 
forms of grandma and the children — 
all of whom but baby Grace had come 
to see them off— grew less and less, 
until the bend of the river, and the thick 
forest of masts and spars on the shipping 
at the wharves, hid them from view. 

“When shall we see them again?” 
said Lilian, aloud, yet speaking to her- 
self, —“ ever?” 


“ Oh, yes, oh, yes,” answered father ; 
“without doubt. We should feel very 
unhappy if we thought we should not. 
We can not foresee, of course, the event, 
but we have no right to distress ourselves 
by imagining evil. We must live by 
hope always, my child, when separated 
from those we love.” 

“ Where’s mother?” said the child ; 
and instantly the little black beaver hat 
and gray furs were seen skimming across 
the broad deck to the spot where Mrs. 
Rolfe was sitting, her form turned in 
the direction of home, but her downcast 
head resting on her hand. 

Lilian approached, and, stooping, 
looked up into her mother’s face. A 
tear was just falling. 

“Oh, mother dear, don’t cry,” said 
she, endearingly. “It’s hard to leave 
them all, isn’t it, and baby too? But 
don’t feel so bad. Father says we must 
live in hope now.” 

“Hope? Yes, indeed, darling, and 
that’s a very pleasant way of living. 
There’s nothing like hope.” 

“ You are not afraid, are you, mother ?” 

‘No, Lillie. He who loves God need 
never be afraid.” 

“ But, mother, lest they should die, or 
anything,” 

“If that is God’s will, my dear, we 
must accept it and submit. Our Father 
will never deal with us unwisely or un- 
kindly. We must trust him.” 

“T never thought about you before, 
but now it seems to me it must be hard 
for you to leave the children.” 

“Tt is hard to be without them, dar- 
ling, but I need have no anxious care, 
We have provided for them in the best 
possible manner, and we must leave 
them now in the hands of a kind Provi- 
dence.” 

“‘ We are apt to feel,” said father, who 
had just come up, “that our presence is 
absolutely necessary to our children to 
protect them from harm. We forget 
that our Heavenly Father is just as near 
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to them when we are absent, and wil 
care for them with the same tenderness.” 

“‘ With more, even, I sometimes think,” 
remarked Mrs. Rolfe, “in consideration 
of our suffering feelings ; for ‘like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. For he 
knoweth our frame; he remembereth 
that we are dust.’” 

“ So we will leave all the dear home 
circle in his loving hands, and not drag 
them along with us as a wearisome bur- 
den,” rejoined father. 

“That makes me think of a verse I 
have learned,” said Lilian, —“‘Cast thy 
burden on the Lord, and he will sustain 
thee.’ I never thought it had any par- 
ticular meaning for me, but I see now.” 

“ And now I must say my verse,” said 
mother, smiling, “which has been like a 
comforting whisper in my ear all the 
morning, — ‘ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, 
because he trusteth on thee.’ 


‘T have no cares, O blessed Will! 
‘For all my cares are thine !’” 


“ That is the right spirit,” observed 
Mr. Rolfe ; and they all comforted them- 
selves with these precious thoughts, as 
the vessel moved calmly down the bay. 
The shores looked bare and brown on 
either side, for the frost had shaken the 
leaves from the trees, and seared the 
meadows, but the pretty towns on Staten 
Island and the tasteful villas of Bay 
Ridge smiled in their familiar aspect, as 
if saying a kindly good-bye to our voya- 
gers. Silently they watched the fleeting 
prospect, on which the sun, now quite 
in the west, was throwing his pale, win- 
try rays, until they neared Fort Hamil- 
ton. 

“ See that forlorn old building, father,” 
exclaimed Lilian, “right down in the 
water. What is it for?” 

“That?” replied Mr. Rolfe, pointing 
toa desolated, circular brick fort, upon 
which the imposing fagade of Fort Ham- 


ilton seemed to look down with supreme 
disdain. ‘“ Why, that is the original de- 
fence of our lower bay, — Fort Lafayette. 
Since the other was erected on the bluff, 
this has fallen into disuse.” 

““ What’s the use of forts, father ? And 
see, they are building a new one, right 
opposite, on Staten Island. What are 
they doing that for ?” 

“ Forts are needed to protect a harbor 
from the invasion of hostile ships,” an- 
swered Mr. Rolfe; “and as New York 
increases in its commercial interests and 
value, she requires more and better pro- 
tection.” 

“ But do you imagine we shall ever 
be engaged in war again?” asked Mrs. 
Rolfe. “It seems to me a useless out- 
lay for government to expend such a 
vast sum as must be required to build 
that fort. See its proportions, and the 
solid masonry of its walls. Why is not 
this money laid out on internal improve- 
ments ?.” 

“We may yet need it, madam,” said 
a gentleman, standing near, who had 
heard the remark. 

“Do you think it possible, sir, fora 
Christian nation like ours, in this nine- 
teenth century, to go to war ?” 

“Not only possible, but quite proba- 
ble, madam. Though we are a Christian 
nation, there is a very unchristian ele- 
ment in it, and human nature is the same 
as it has always been. Selfishness, tur- 
bulent passions, jealousy, and greed are 
still governing motives among the peo- 
ple of the world.” 

“But surely arbitration rather than 
force would be resorted to in this age 
of light and knowledge. I can think of 
no difficulty that might not be amicably 
adjusted.” 

“War is wicked, isn’t it?” Lilian half 
whispered to her father. 

‘Zs all war wicked, my little one?” 
asked the gentleman, “Do you think 
the war of the Revolution was wicked ? 
It depends on the motive which insti- 
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gates it. We can not, of course, approve 
of aggressive wars, contests for the 
subjugation of neighbors, that our own 
resources or selfish advantage in any 
way may be advanced; or ambitious 
wars, waged only to acquire power, 
territory, or glory. But we can not but 
justify the uprising of a virtuous and en- 
terprising people against tyranny and op- 
pression, or a good and beneficent gov- 
ernment in sustaining its own life against 
rebellious or traitorous foes. And some- 
times in the history of the world, God, 
in his providence, has very manifestly 
used war as a method of punishing sin.” 
Then turning to Mrs. Rolfe, he con- 
tinued: “Our nation has the burden 
of a great guilt upon it. The curse of 
slavery weighs it down. If the national 
conscience is not aroused to throw off 
this terrible load, are we sure that God 
will not lift it by the fiery touch of war?” 

“ Oh, cruel calamity! May our happy 
country be saved from such a fate !” fer- 
vently ejaculated Mrs. Rolfe. 

How little they all thought the blow 
“was so near, the very contemplation of 
which in this vague apprehension filled 
them with such pain! Yeteven then the 
fiery bolts of God’s justice were forged, 
just waiting to descend. Fort Hamilton 
has since been the depot for Christian 
soldiers ; the old, dilapidated, long for- 
saken casemates of Fort Lafayette have 
been filled with traitors ; and the work- 
men are completing the walls and mu- 
nitions of Fort Richmond, for the exi- 
gencies which it is possible may yet arise 
from foreign hostilities. 

Sandy Hook was passed, the pilot 
discharged, taking back with him letters 
from some of the passengers, brief, last 
words to dear ones at home; and the 
staunch vessel, with its little world with- 
in, was fairly launched on the heaving 
bosom of the ocean. In a few minutes 
after, the weather became cloudy and 
squally, the sails were furled, and prepara- 
tions hastily made for “ dirty weather.” 


‘The steamer rose and fell with the great 


swelling waves, and our party were be- 
ginning to feel decidedly uncomfortable. 

“Pinky,” said her father, suddenly, 
“what’s the first thing you do when you 
go to a new school?” 

“What a funny question !” exclaimed 
Lilian, not at once perceiving its drift. 
“Why, I don’t know, father, —let me 
see, —why, I suppose I look round to 
see who my schoolmates are.” 

“Well, come, let’s do so now, you 
and I.” 

Lilian laughed. “ Oh, this is the new 
school, isn’t it, that Miss Hamilton told 
me about? I didn’t think.” 


CH A.POLE Reh. 
COMPANIONS. 


Ir required several days, however, to 
complete their investigations, and to de- 
cide who and of what sort their voyage 
companions were to be, and this for two 
reasons. By the time they commenced 
their observations, most of the passen- 
gers had been driven by the raw, chilly 
air, the approaching darkness, and cer- 
tain unpleasant internal sensations, to 
their berths, from which they did not 
reappear for two or three days. And in 
the next piace, Lilian and her father had 
taken but two or three turns up and down 
the deck before she was obliged to re- 
tire by the same necessity, and Mrs. 
Rolfe speedily followed. We must not 
implicate Mr. Rolfe in the then prevalent — 
weakness of sea-sickness. He was one 
of the “old salts,” and could stand any 
voyage, down seas or across seas, how- 
ever boisterous, without the slightest in- 
convenience. It was certainly a very 
happy arrangement when the others 
needed care and nursing. 

The night was an unpleasant one in- 
side the ship and out. But in the morn- 
ing, the kind stewardess helped Mrs. 
Rolfe out of her berth, and after certain 
indescribable undulatory motions through 
a long, narrow passage, succeeded in 
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placing her on a comfortable sofa in the~ 


ladies’ cabin; while Lilian, who made 
the change with far more quickness and 
steadiness, was settled on the opposite 
lounge, within sight of her mother, 
where they could lie and look at each 
other, if they could not speak. 

This cabin, they were told, was to be 
their place for the rest of the voyage, in 
consideration of their having a very 
disagreeable stateroom, and after a day 
or two of illness, when they were able 
to look about them, they found them- 
selves in a most favorable spot for mak- 
ing observations. 

The apartment was a moderately-sized 
square room, lighted from a window 
overhead, and was very retired and 
quiet. Sofas on the three sides, a table 
secured in the center, with a lamp at- 
tached to it, and a few portable seats, 
composed the furniture. Very stiff and 
unhomelike it appeared ; yet here Lilian 
and her parents passed many entertain- 
ing and happy hours during their two 
weeks’ voyage. For, do youknow, little 
reader, we can make a home wherever 
we go? The spirit within creates the 
atmosphere without, so that any place 
in which we are called to abide may be 
pleasant or otherwise, as we choose. 
Some people can be happy in a prison, 
and there are others who live in palaces 
of splendor, with everything luxurious 
about them, who don’t know what to do, 
they are so unhappy. *One woman I 
‘have heard of, whose husband says 
“every hair in her head costs him a thou- 
sand dollars,” because she is so extrava- 
gant, lives in continual weariness and 
misery. So it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference where we are. If we love God, 
and know how to conform to our circum- 
stances, comfortable or otherwise, for 
his sake, we shall be happy. But, as I 
said before, this cabin was a good place 
for making observations. 

There was a family of Smiths on 
board, bound for Florence. There were 


six children in all, the three eldest of 
whom were, in age, suitable companions 
for Lilian. But she soon found they 
were not to her taste at all ; and they as 
readily decided that they had no relish 
for the society of our demure, quaint 
little Sabbath scholar. The Smiths had 
been trained to think more of curls and 
flounces, of dancing-schools and par- 
ties, than she had, and could talk of little 
else. They existed in a realm of fash- 
ion and vanity so far removed from her 
familiar plane that they could have no 
sympathy with each other. 

“ What queer folks theyare !” she re- 
marked, one day. “JI can’t understand 
what they live for.” 

“Such people live for self,” replied 
her father. 

She was thoughtful fora moment, and 
then observed, “They’ll have to die 
some day.” 

“ Ah, my dear,” said father, “people 
of the world don’t think of that. They 
try in every way to banish the thought 
of death from their minds.” 

“ But they’ll have to die, father.” 

“Yes, and enter on their life beyond 
in remorse and misery. It is very sad 
to see children brought up in this way, 
—the little ones of whom Jesus said, 
‘ Suffer them to come unto me.’” 

“And forbid them not,’” continued 
mother. “Do not such parents forbid 
their children to come to Jesus ?” 

Lilian was thankful she had not been 
forbidden to come to the dear Saviour. 
She loved Jesus, and, after this, when- 
ever she met these children, she could 
not help a feeling of pity for them. 

Then there were the De Forests. 
Colonel De Forest was going to Egypt 
with his family to spend the winter. 
They, too, were rich, worldly, aristo- 
cratic people. They had two boys, the 
oldest of whom was a selfish, mischiev- 
ous, quarrelsome fellow. His father, 
knowing his turbulent spirit, followed 
him round with constant admonitions, — 
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* Now, Watts, be good friends.” “ Now, 
Watts, don’t get fighting.” 

“Why is Wattie’s father so much 
afraid of his fighting, when he fights 
himself?” asked Lilian, one day. 

Father had to stop a little while to 
think how he could make it plain to her 
mind. The fact was, he had some dif- 
ficulty in answering the question to his 
own satisfaction. He had grown up 
with a strong liking for the principle of 
non-resistance, and though he knew 
there were Christian soldiers, he scarce- 
ly thought it consistent for a Christian 
to choose the military profession. The 
events of these later years have doubt- 
less solved the problem to his mind, with 
unmistakable clearness. His answer to 
Lilian, however, showed the right foun- 
dation idea. 

“* A person who is a soldier by profes- 
sion, and is called to fight in his coun- 
try’s service, need have no hatred or 
_ bitterness of feeling toward his enemy. 
He may perform his duty as Christianly 
asin any other situation. But whena 
child is always quarreling and contend- 
ing with his companions, it shows a 
naughty, selfish heart, the abode of wick- 
ed temper and angry passions, which the 
Bible tells us we must not allow.” 

“ Wattie’s father is always telling him 
to be good friends with us,” proceeded 
Lilian, “but Iam sure he does not mean 
it, for I overheard him telling him that 
he mustn’t be too sociable with the peo- 
ple on board, for nobody could tell 
whether they were genteel people or not. 
What did he mean by genteel, father ?” 

“ Wealthy and fashionable, I suppose. 
Worldly people always judge of others 
by their own standard, and estimate 
strangers by their outside appearance. 
But you know, my dear, we have been 
taught to value people by the worth of 
the character.” 

“T think that’s the right way,” said 
Lilian. “ But they needn’t be ‘afraid. I 
wouldn’t go with them any more than 


they would with me;” and her face as- 
sumed an expression of disdain her good 
father was pained to see. 

“Pride, my dear daughter,” he said, 
“ offensive pride, is not confined to the 
rich. The poor manifest it quite as 
much. The rich may showit by looking 
down upon the poor as inferior to them, 
and the poor by a morbid sensitiveness 
of such disdain or neglect. In both 
cases there is wrong. We—” 

“ But, father, —I know, — but it wasn’t 
pride that made me say that. It was — 
it was — well, principle, you’d call it, I 
guess.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, I think there’s a real good 
reason’ why I wouldn’t go with these 
children, if they wanted me ever so 
much. Don’t you notice, at the dinner- 
table, that they always drink wine or 
something ? Their father pours it out 
for them, and tells them they must drink 
it. ‘All polite circles drink,’ he says. 
I heard him with my own ears. Just 
think! and I’m sure they'll drink it more 
and more when they grow up, and then 
what will they come to? Do you think 
I’d go with wine-drinkers? No, in- 
deed!” 

““¢ Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stand- 
eth in the way of sinners,’” repeated 
Mr. Rolfe, almost unconsciously. “ No, 
my child, I hope you will never associate 
with wicked people, with those who 
walk in sinful courses, unless under cer- 
tain circumstances, with a hope of re- 
claiming them.” 

Lilian was a reflecting child, one who 
had been taught to think; and, I am 
sure, such were not reckoned among the 
unimportant lessons in her new school. 

Notwithstanding the differences in 
taste and character, the children enjoyed 
themselves together, and with paper 
dolls, books, games, and dominoes, they 
managed to make the days pass quite 
agreeably. 
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A good deal of time, too, she passed 
with her father on deck, enjoying the 
fresh air, and learning lessons from a 
new and wondrous volume of nature 
spread open before her. She loved to 
sit and look out on the immensity of 
the ocean, heaving and rolling in con- 
tinual unrest ; to watch the approach of 
a distant vessel just discovered by the 
jutting of the naked masts above the 
horizon, and see it grow more and more 
complete as it advanced; to view the 
setting sun drop suddenly beneath the 
broad expanse of water as into a crystal 
grave ; to gaze upon the round dome of 
the cloudless evening sky, hung with its 
myriad stars; to lean over the side of 
the vessel at night, and observe the phos- 
phorescent waves, as though the steamer, 
with bow of flint, was rasping its rapid 
way through a bed of steel, sending the 
luminous sparks hither and thither in 
the wildest profusion. All these and 
many other novel and beautiful sights 
amazed and charmed her, and proved the 
occasion of many an instructive conver- 
sation, Now and then a whale would 
spout in the distance; or a ship would 
approach near enough to be spoken; or 
a fellow-steamer would pass by on its 
western passage ; and then, how quickly 
the telegraphic flags or signals would go 
up on each, conveying, in mute language, 
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the good tidings to be borne to either 
land! A school of porpoises would 
sometimes. be disturbed in their frolics 
by the ponderous wheels, or a flock of 
Mother Cary’s chickens would appear, 
affording amusement to the little ones 
by their dipping, floating, wheeling wild 
motions. The sailors, however, were 
not so much. amused, for to them the 
little bird is the sure signal of a storm. 
“‘T wonder how they got their name,” 
said Lilian, one day, after watching a 
flock for a long time with great interest. 
“That is not their real name,” an- 
swered father. ‘These little creatures 
are called the stormy petrel. They 
were named from St. Peter, because of 
their running along with closed wings 
on the top of the water. See them now, 
how swiftly they go! Does it not seem 
as if they were walking on the waves, 
just as Peter walked on the Sea of Gen- 
nesareth? That is why the little bird 
was called byhis name. The sailors are 
afraid of them, and are careful never to 
disturb them, lest in their wrath they 
should cause an angry storm.” 
“Foolish, aren’t they, father?” 
“Sailors are very superstitious, my 
dear. But there sounds the gong for 
dinner. Are you hungry?” 
“Oh, very, father; I never had such 
an appetite in my life.” 


THE WARNING BELL. 


IN every youthful breast doth dwell 
A little tingling, jingling bell, 
Which rings if we do ill or well. 


And when we put bad thoughts to flight, 
And choose to do the good and right, 
It peals a chorus of delight. 


But if we choose to do the wrong, 
And ’gainst the weak strive with the strong, 
It tolls a solemn, saddened song. 


Conscience. 


CASTLE-—BUILDERS. 


CASTLE-BUILDERS. 


BY CLAUDE IRIS. 


Lay the blocks on very even, 
Place them skillfully, with care ; 

Ah! your mimic house is growing 
Large, and high, and very fair. 


Little Nellie’s eyes are watching 
As the painted walls uprise ; 

She and Carlo think there’s nothing 
Half so grand beneath the skies. 


Keep thy patience, little builder ; 
Wrath and haste thy work undo; 

If thy walls fall down before thee, 
Other walls have fallen too. 


Older hands have oft erected 
Castles large and fair as thine, 
Built with every hope and heart-beat, 
Yet they crumble and decline. 


Waste no time in vainly weeping 
Over ruins you have made ; 

Work again, and build more strongly ; 
Some day thou wilt be repaid. 
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SYD’S IMPATIENCE, AND HOW IT WAS CURED. 


BY MISS KATE J, NEELY. 


“T pon’T care! it’s just too mean for 
anything, —now!” and Master Syd’s 
eyes were all screwed up to keep back 
the tears, of which his manly seven years 
were ashamed; his nose was twisted, 
his mouth puckered, and his apple-red 
cheeks redder than ever, as he burst into 
the dining-room one Christmas morning, 
uttering these impatient words. 

“ Why, Syddy, Syddy!” said his mo- 
ther. “Three things in one speech 
which you know I don’t like to have you 
say, —‘ Don’t care,’ ‘too mean,’ and 
‘no-o-w /?” : 

“Well, mother, what’s the use of a 
fellah —” 

“Oh, Syddy! ‘fellah’ / 
English!” 

Syd fairly stamped with impatience. 
“¥ think English is the very hardest 
language I ever tried to speak!” he 
cried. 

“ Probably,” laughed his mother ; 
“still, if you don’t weary in well-doing, 
I think you'll manage it one of these 
days. And now tell me what has vexed 
you so terribly on Christmas morning ; 
the morning of all mornings in the year 
that ought to be the happiest ?” 

“J don’t see why it’s nicer than my 
birthday,” said Syd sulkily. 

“Because it is kept as Jesus’ birth- 
day,” said his mother, reverently ; “and 
he came to make all the world happy, 
and to do good to everybody; while I’m 
afraid my little Syddy is not trying just 
now to make his mother, or even him- 
self, happy.” 

“Well, mother, now just see here. 
Suppose you had a bran new sled, and 
you never had had one before, and you 
wanted a ride on it ever so much, and it 
had been winter a long time, and not a 
bit of snow woz/d fall ; and at last every- 
body said one night it looked just like 
snow, — would be sure to snow before 
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morning,—and you went to bed so glad, 
and thought in the morning how the 
ground would be all white, and what a 
grand slide you’d have, and then you 
woke up, and found that it was nothing 
but a make-believe snow, —just a little 
bit flying about in the wind, and not cov- 
ering the ground at all, — now wouldn’t 
you be mad too, and think it was real 
mean?” 

Syddy stopped, all out of breath with 
this long, earnest speech. His mother 
looked at him gravely and kindly. 

“ Poor little fellow!” she said, “ dis- 
appointment is hard, but it does us good 
if we bear it well. Syddy, who sends 
the snow, or keeps it back?” 

“You know,” said Syddy, sulkily. 
“God, I suppose.” 

“ And do you call Gop ‘mean’ ?” 

Syd looked a little frightened at this 
awful thought, and at his mother’s low, 
solemn tone. 

“ N-no—of course not,” he stam- 
mered out, “ but —”’ 

“ But that is what you ave doing, my 
son, whenever you complain of things 
which we can not control at all, and which 
are ordered entirely by God. You did 
not think what a dreadful thing you were 
doing, I know; and you will try to be 
more careful about saying things are 
‘mean. \’m sure you will. We shall 
never be happy until we learn to be satis- 
fied with whatever God does. We have 
to submit to it, at any rate, and so we 
had best do it cheerfully. And this isn’t 
hard to do, when we really believe God 
loves us, and orders all things for our 
good. I’m not scolding you, dear; I’m 
sorry for your disappointment. But I 
think I can show you something to-day 
which will help you to bear it better. 
Will you take a walk with mamma, in- 
stead of the sled-ride you can not have ?” 

“Yes, if you want me to,” said Syd, 
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still rather ungraciously ; and his mother 
left the room to get her bonnet and 
cloak. 

“ Will you carry this basket for me?” 
she asked when she came back, and Syd 
took it, pleased to be thought old enough 
to carry such a big one, and trudged on 
with it manfully, though it was not a lit- 
tle heavy. 

It was a bitterly cold day; the snow 
drove in wild flurries through the air, and 
the walk seemed long. 

“Where in the world are you going, 
down in such a dirty place as this?” 
asked Syd, turning up his nose in dis- 
gust, as his mother led the way into a 
narrow, dark, evil-smelling alley, with 
tumble-down shanties huddled close on 
each side. 

“‘ Only to this house,” said his mother, 
“and down these steps. .Be ‘careful, 
Syddy ; let me take the basket.” 

Syddy gave it up, too bewildered to 
refuse, and stumbled along after his 
mother, down the broken, slippery steps, 
all covered with mud and sleet, down, 
down, into a cellar, a dark, damp, vault- 
like cellar, where the daylight came so 
dimly that at first Syd stood as one 
blind, and could see nothing of what was 
around him. 

Presently the sight seemed to come 
back to his eyes, and he looked about 
him in dismay. Such a dark, dismal 
hole, with not even a plank laid upon the 
damp ground ; with no light except what 
struggled down those broken stairs ; no 
fire but a few smoldering chips of wood 
and bits of cinder, choked with dirt, 
which gave neither warmth nor bright- 
ness, but only filled the place with sti- 
fling smoke ; no table, no chairs, no fur- 
niture of any kind; only a wretched 
heap of rags in one corner, on which lay 
huddled a shapeless figure, and two or 
three broken stools, upon which sat a 
woman and some little children, all in 
filthy tatters, cowering over the misera- 
ble hearth. 


Syddy’s mother went up to the wo- 
man, and spoke to her kiridly, and the 
poor woman pointed her to the bed, and 
then buried her face in her long, bony 
hands, and rocked to and fro, uttering low 
moans, that pierced Syddy’s heart like 
knives, The children commenced to 
cry aloud, and a strange groaning sound 
came from among the ragged bedclothes. 

Syddy’s mother went up to the corner, 
and turned back the dirty bit of blanket. 
Syddy followed her and looked on aghast. 
He saw the face of a boy no older than 
himself, but oh, so different from his! 
No apple-red cheeks here, but pale and 
haggard ones, with the skin drawn tight 
over the poor sharp bones ; hollow eyes, 
sunk deep in the head, and glazed with 
the film of swift-coming death; wild, 
uncombed locks, falling over a bloodless 
forehead. 

“Oh, mother, mother, what zs the 
matter with him?” gasped Syddy, al- 
most choked with horror. 

“ Starved and frozen, starved and fro- 
zen !”.. moaned the woman at the fire, be- 
fore his mother could speak. “Starved 
and frozen to death is my boy, and the 
rest of us is comin’ to the same end. 
Lord, send itsoon! Starved and frozen, 
starved and frozen!” And she went on, 
crooning the same dreadful words, and 
rocking herself to and fro, in a way that 
it seemed would break Syddy’s heart. 

“Oh, mother, is it true ?” he gasped ; 
but his mother was kneeling on the damp 
floor, beside the pile of rags, tenderly 
lifting the head of the dying boy, and 
pouring into his lips some drops of a 
cordial she took from her basket. She 
saw, however, that it was too late for 
help to reach him ; already the angel of 
death was hovering over the wretched 
bed ; and she felt from the horror in her 
own little boy’s face that this was no 
sight for him, that his lesson had al- 
ready been terrible enough. 

“Here is food,” she said, turning to 
the woman, and placing the basket at 
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her side. “Eat, in Heaven’s name, you 
and your children, and I will go, and re- 
turn immediately with a man, and coal, 
and some clothing. As for your boy, 
God pity you, and don’t grieve more than 
you can help. He is going where he 
will never be cold or hungry any more.” 

The starving children tore open the 
basket, and Syddy’s mother took his lit- 
tle, cold hand, and led him out of this 
abode of misery. As they went up the 
steps, she pointed to the heap of snow 
which had drifted in, and lay within a 
yard of the dying boy’s bed. 

“Are you sorry now, Syddy, that it 
didn’t snow more last night?” And 
Syddy burst into a bitter sob, — 

“Oh, mother, mother, I wish it might 
never snow again, while people are so 
poor as that!” 

But his mother shook her head. 

“No, we should not wish that,” she 
said. ‘God sends the ‘fire and hail, 
snow and vapors, stormy wind fulfilling 
his word.’ And they are all good in 
their season, as is everything he has 
made. ‘There is a beautiful verse in the 
Bible which tells how ‘the rain cometh 
down, and the szow from heaven, and 
returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater.’ The snow is very 
useful in covering up the winter grain, 
and keeping it safe from the bitter winds 
and frosts; and it gives a great, great 
deal of pleasure to children with their 
sleds, and to people who can afford to 
ride about in sleighs, with their merry 
bells. Travel in the country would be 
very hard to the horses, over the frozen 
roads, in winter, if it were not for the 
soft snow carpet. 

“And so it is not wrong to enjoy the 
snow when God sends it, any more than 
any other of his good gifts. It is only 
wrong to be so impatient about anything, 
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and especially to complain about the 
weather; for God knows best about that, 
and if it does not suit ws exactly, per- 
haps it does suit other people. Enjoy the 
snow, then, my boy, when it comes ; and 
when it doesn’t, remember that some poor 
wretched homes are all the warmer and 
dryer for its staying away. J was glad 
this morning that there was not going 
to be a heavy snow-storm, when the 
washerwoman, who came for her Christ- 
mas basket, told me of this poor, dying 
boy, and his starving mother and sis- 
ters.” 

“Oh, mother, and 7 am glad too!” 
said Syd, his tender little heart quite 
bursting with pity and shame. “I'll 
never, never, never be cross about the 
weather again, if I never have a ride on 
my sled in my life! And, mother, you’ll 
soon send ’em coal, and bedclothes, and 
lots o’ things, won’t you? And I want 
you to please take my Christmas dollar, 
and buy ’em something. Oh, mother! 
I’m so sorry, I can’t tell you how sorry 
Iam!” 

They had reached the house by this 
time, and Syddy’s mother kissed his lit- 
tle, puckered-up, sobbing face, and com- 
forted him a little, and sent the servants 
right and left to gather together needful 
things, to be sent at once to the wretched 
family in the cellar. 

Syd ran hither and thither, and helped 
with a good will, and this cheered him 
greatly, as working for others always 
does. So that when he saw the great 
baskets and bundles going off, and his 
mother with them, he did not cry any 
more, and even managed to have a merry 
Christmas frolic with his little cousins, 
who came in to spend the day with him. 

But he never forgot the lesson of that 
day, and I think he will never forget till 
he dies that — 

“The poor ye have always with you.” 
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THE little girl did not like very well 
to come at first to her lesson. She had 
been playing among the leaves and flow- 
ers, and everything was so bright and 
beautiful that the pages of a book seemed 
very dull in comparison. 

Miss Lacy sat watching her with a 
dood deal of patience. She herself felt 
very much like dreaming away her morn- 
ing, with the sky so blue above her, and 
the leaves so green around her, and 
the soft breezes fanning her brow with 
such gentleness. But then she remem- 
bered, — 

“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify.” 

“Tt will never do to sit idling away 
the time, when there is so much work to 
accomplish for my Father in heaven.” 


So she called, “Susie, bring that flower 
to me, my child.” 

It was a pretty blue violet that the 
little girl held in her hand, and it was 
just picked and full of fragrance. 

“Lovely, isn’t it?” said Miss Lacy, 
touching it to Susie’s lips and nose. 

The child looked at it with such de- 
light in her eyes that her teacher needed 
no other answer. 

“What if the pretty flower had refused 
to accept the rain and sunshine which 
God sent to make it grow, when it was 
but a little seed? We should never 
have seen the stem stretching up toward 
the sky, and the blue petals giving out a 
sweet incense. There would have been 
barren ground where this bright, pretty 
flower grew.” 
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The little girl seemed to understand. 
“ That would have been a pity,” she 
said. 

“ And wouldn’t it bea pity if a little 
girl that I know, who has within her the 
power to learn, —a little girl to whom 
God has given a mind, and books, and 
teachers, —should refuse to make use 
of all these good gifts, and so should not 
be sweetly and perfectly developed, as 
God meant her to be?” 

Susie did not quite see the comparison. 

Miss Lacy added, “ Far away over the 
sea, in distant Africa, where Susie’s peo- 
ple live, there is many a little girl who 
can never know how to read about the 
good Father in heaven. They grow up 
to be women, and are as wild and igno- 
rant as the beasts of the field. If Susie 
is diligent to say her lessons every day 
to me, she may by and by be able to go 
and teach her own people, and so be a 
greater blessing to them than the pretty 
blue violet is to us, though that speaks to 
us of the kind God who made it.” 

Then Miss Lacy took a book, —it was 
“Travels in the Interior of Africa,’ — 
and showed Susie the picture of a wooden 
idol that some of the people worship. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to tell them about 
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the great God who made them, and who 
sent his blessed Son, our Lord Jesus 


Christ, to die for them, that they might 


believe on him, and serve him, and live 
with him for ever?” 

Susie thought that would be very nice. 

“Well, then, you must be a diligent 
little girl,” said her kind teacher, ‘and 
learn all that you can about this good 
heavenly Father yourself, and try to be 
his dear child; and, perhaps, when you 
grow up to be a woman, he will open the 
way for you to teach your own people of 
a Saviour. If not across the sea, you 
may be a missionary in whatever place 
he may put you.” 

It seemed a very big thing to Susie, — 
the idea of being a missionary; but Miss 
Lacy told her she could begin now, while 
she was a little child, to teach others by 
a good example. 

“Is it a good ’zample to say lessons 
well?” asked Susie, looking up earnest- 
ly at her teacher, and then down at her 
primer with a sudden resolution. 

When Miss Lacy said “Yes,” you 
should have seen how the little thing 
plodded over her spellings, until she 
could read, wherever she saw it in the 
book, the sentence, “ God zs Love.” 


Ss. 


Emity’s WisH. — “I wish, I wish, I 
wish /” cried a little girl. “I wish so 
much. I wish J had curly hair; I wish 
I had a pony; I wish I had as much 
money as I wanted. I wish —I wish! 
Now, what would you wish for first, Em- 
ily, just supposing wishes could come to 
pass?” turning to her cousin, who sat 
quietly sewing patchwork: “think, now ; 
suppose wishes could come to pass, what 
would yours be?” 

Emily turned up her serious face, and 
said, “ A clean heart.” Oh, what a wish 
was that! “A clean heart’? —a heart 
renewed by the Holy Spirit —a friendly, 
obedient, grateful heart —a heart fearing 


God, full of tenderness, meekness, and 
love. What a precious wish was Emi- 
ly’s ! and the best of it all is, that while 
curly hair, or ponies, or money, or any 
of this class of wishes, may be quite be- 
yond your grasp, Emily’s wish, which is 
ten thousand times more valuable, zs 
within your reach: you may have it, 
Emily can have it, and all children who 
truly wish for it may become the happy 
possessors of a “clean heart.” Our 
gracious Lord can alone bestow this gift ; 
and he does it if we trust in him and 
seek his mercy. “4s, and ye shall re- 
ceive.” Child’s Companion. 


WE wish a happy New Year toall our 
friends, old and new, —to all our read- 
ers, old and young. May every hour 
empty its cup of joy into each overflow- 
ing day of the year, and may that joy 
be not mere foaming pleasure, but of 
such pure and steady sweetness that a 
few drops of sorrow mingled in it, by a 
Father’s hand, will only increase its rel- 
ish. 

We wish you happiness in all you do, 
—in all your hard work and your easy 
work, your business and your pastimes, 
your reading, writing, thinking, your 
family cares, your grave responsibilities 
as parent, teacher, pastor, statesman, 
magistrate. May you be happy in the 
success of all that you well and wisely 
attempt, and in the utter failure and di- 
vine overruling of all that you attempt 
otherwise. 

We wish you happiness in all you 
suffer, and you will need every good 
wish you can get for this. We will not 
mock you. Pain is pain, and there is 
trouble worse than pain. The bitter in life 
is not sweet ; yet for every one that loves 


God there is, at least, a drop of surpass- 
ing sweetness at the bottom of every 
drained cup of bitterness. We wish you 
a constant realization, and therefore en- 
joyment, of that ineffably precious pro- 
mise beginning with “WE KNOW.” 
“We know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to his pur- 
pose.” 

We think of those who have begun 
their last new year on earth, and with 
all our hearts, and without knowing but 
that we that write are among them, we 
wish them a happy New Year. What 
can be happier than a year that ends, how- 
ever it may begin, in the glory of our 
Lord? May your happiness be that.of 
a living union with Jesus ! 

We think, too, of those—not our 
readers, but perhaps in many cases our 
hearers, while others read — who for 
the first time know what it is to give the 
greetings of New Year’s day. God bless 
you, little ones, and may you have as 
many “ Happy noo ’ears” as your busy 
tongues utter all the day long. 

We have one more wish, which is also 
a prayer: and thatis, that the “ Sabbath 
at Home ” may make thousands of fami- 
lies happy each month of the year 1869. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


I. 


TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS BEGIN- 
NING WITH THE LETTER “A.” 


I. What city met the same fate as 
Sodom ? 


2, What beautiful river was once 


mentioned in order to throw contempt 
on the Jordan? 

3. What place was the scene of a dis- 
heartening defeat on account of covet- 
ousness ? 

4. To what place was an apostle 


brought by soldiers in the night ? 
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5. In what sea was a ship with mis- 
sionaries on board wrecked ? 

6. What valley is associated with a 
miraculous prolongation of the day ? 


II. — OUR’ MEMORY CIRCLE. 


Let the whole family circle unite in 
mentioning, each in turn, some miracle 
wrought by our Saviour, while one writes 


IV. 


_down those mentioned, until all are given. 


There are thirty-two in all. 
Il. 
A boy only seven years old was once 


made king; and, as a part of the cere-- 


5S? 
mony, a portion of our present Bible was 


put into his hands. Hehad been hidden 
six years. Who was he? Why was he 
hidden, and where? What part of the 
Bible was given to him ? 


BIBLE JOURNEYS. — NO. I. 


1. Which of the apostles suffered mar- 
tyrdom first ? 

2. What examples can you give from 
the New Testament of pious soldiers ? 


3. What miraculous escapes from 
prison are recorded in the New Testa- 


ment? 


